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POWER AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE GOVERNMENT MUST BE PRESERVED 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the State Dinner of the 1957 Governors’ Conference, Williamsburg, Virginia, June 24, 1957 


OVERNOR STANLEY, Members of the Governors’ 
Conference, 
My fellow Citizens: 

First—my sincere thanks to each member of this dis- 
tinguished body for your cordial invitation to join you in 
this spot significant to every American. I hope you will per- 
mit me to say that there is more than mere words in the state- 
ment I have just made. I feel highly honored to join the 
Executives of our several States—and their wives—in such a 
meeting as this in such a spot. I think it’s a thrill that can 
ome to an individual only a few times in a lifetime. 

No person devoted to our country—who treasures human 
liberty—who values industry and courage and indomitable 
will—can but welcome a pilgrimage to this region, the birth- 
place of our nation. 

Here, in Williamsburg, three centuries ago—in nearby 
Jamestown, a half century earlier—lived men and women 
who cradled this mighty Republic. Devout in faith, their spirit 
strong, their deeds heroic, they permanently shaped our 
destiny. As long as this Republic endures, their wisdom and 
example will inspire ow: people. 

So in this historic piace, as you and I contemplate our re- 
spective responsibilities of leadership, it is but fitting that 
we should soberly re-examine the changing governmental 
structure of this nation, here definitely conceived and partially 
designed so long ago. 

Such an examination is timely—even urgent. For I have 
felr—as surely you have—that too often we have seen ten- 
dencies develop that transgress our most cherished principles 
of government, and tend to undermine the structure so pain- 
stakingly built by those who preceded us. 

Of those principles I refer especially to one drawn from 


the colonists’ bitter struggle against tyranny and from man’s 
experiences throughout the ages. 

That principle is this: those who would be and would stay 
free must stand eternal watch against excessive concentration 
of power in government. 

In faithful application of that principle, governmental 
power in our newborn nation was diffused—counterbalanced 
—checked, hedged about and restrained—to preclude even the 
possibility of its abuse. Ever since, that principle and those 
precautions have been, in our system, the anchor of freedom. 

Now over the years, due in part to our decentralized system, 
we have come to recognize that most problems can be ap- 
proached in many reasonable ways. Our Constitutional checks 
and balances, our State and Territorial governments, our 
multiplicity of county and municipal governing bodies, our 
emphasis upon individual initiative and community respon- 
sibility, encourage unlimited experimentation in the solving 
of America’s problems. Through this diversified approach, the 
effect of errors is restrained, calamitous mistakes are avoided, 
the general good is more surely determined, and the self- 
governing genius of our people is perpetually renewed. 

Being long accustomed to decentralized authority, we are all 
too inclined to accept it as a convenient, even ordinary, fact 
of life, to expect it as our right, and to presume that it will 
always endure. But in other lands over the centuries millions, 
helpless before concentrated power, have been born, have 
lived and have died all in slavery, or they have lost their lives 
and their liberty to despots. 

Today, against the dark background of Eastern Europe, we 
see spotlighted once again the results of extreme and dic- 
tatorial concentration of power. 

There man’s rightful aspirations are cruelly repressed by a 
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despotism more far-reaching than the world has ever before 
known. There power is free, the people in chains. By no means 
do I imply that the tragic plight of those once free people 
bears even faint relationship to the future of this nation. But 
by viewing that uneasy scene even briefly, we are forcibly re- 
minded of two great truths. The first of these truths is that a 
nation cannot be enslaved by diffused power but only by 
strong centralized government. The second truth is that in 
spite of repression and ceaseless indoctrination, the determina- 
tion of once free men and women to resist tyrannical control 
will not die; they will never accept supinely the lot of the 
enslaved. 

In the Soviet Union, political power is exercised through 
unbridled force. All peoples of all areas where the Kremlin 
holds sway must instantly obey a Moscow decree, no matter 
how it violates their traditions, no matter how inapplicable it 
may be to local concerns. 

Yet the Kremlin itself, coming to recognize some of the 
deficiencies of extreme centralization, has just embarked upon 
a drastic reorganization of its massive bureaucracy. Soviet 
rulers have felt compelled to allow some small part of govern- 
ment to gravitate closer to the people. 

On the Soviet periphery as well, centralization has revealed 
its inherent weaknesses. There even the Soviets are learning 
the age-old truth that those who have known freedom will 
never willingly live merely as a creature of the sun. 

The assertion and maintenance of its independence by 
Yugoslavia, the unceasing unrest in East Germany, the up- 
surge of freedom in ruthiessly repressed Hungary, the in- 
creasing liberation of controls in Poland, all bear witness to 
man’s eternal refusal to be dominated by his fellow creatures 
or to exist as a pawn of government. 

I am profoundly convinced that one day—inevitably—those 
nations and those peoples will again be free. Evolutionary 
change, generated by pressures from within and from without, 
hopes and yearnings of the oppressed, kept alive by the friend- 
ships of the free peoples of the earth, will eventually destroy 
despotic power. I have complete faith that those downtrodden 
populations will again walk upright upon the earth. But 
in the meantime, the cost will be great and sad—measured in 
privation, in degradation, in human suffering and despair. 

Thinking on these things, we, in America, gain renewed 
determination to hew to the principle of diffusion of power, 
knowing that only thus will we ourselves forever avoid drift- 
ing irretrievably into the grasp of some form of centralized 
government. 

Our governmental system, so carefully checked, so delicately 
balanced, with power fettered and the people free, has sur- 
vived longer than any other attempt to conduct group affairs 
by the authority of the group itself. Yet a distinguished 
American scholar has only recently counseled us that in the 
measurable future, if present trends continue, the States are 
sure to degenerate into powerless satellites of the national 
government in Washington. 

That this forecast does not suffer from lack of supporting 
evidence all of us know full well. The irony of the whole 
thing is accentuated as we recall that the national government 
was itself not the parent, but the creature, of the States acting 
together. Yet today it is often made to appear that the creature, 
Frankenstein-like, is determined to destroy the creators. 

Deliberately I have said “made to appear.” The tendency of 
bureaucracy to grow in size and power does not bear the whole 
of the blame for the march of political power toward Wash- 
ington. Never, under our Constitutional system, could the na- 
tional government have syphoned away State authority with- 
out the neglect, acquiescence, or unthinking cooperation of the 
States themselves. 
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The Founding Fathers foresaw and attempted to forestall 
such a contingency. They reserved to the people, and they 
reserved to the States, all power not specifically bestowed upon 
the national government. 

But, like nature, people and their governments are intolerant 
of vacuums. Every State failure to meet a pressing public need 
has created the opportunity, developed the excuse and fed the 
temptation for the national government to poach on the 
States’ preserves. Year by year, responding to transient popular 
demands, the Congress has increased Federal functions. So, 
slowly at first, but in recent times more and more rapidly, the 
pendulum of power has swung from our States towards the 
central government. 

Four years ago at your Seattle conference I expressed the 
conviction that unless we preserve the traditional power and 
responsibilities of State government, with revenues necessary 
to exercise that power and discharge those responsibilities, 
then we will not preserve the kind of America we have 
known; eventually, we will have, instead, another form of 
government and, therefore, quite another kind of America. 

That conviction I hold just as strongly today. 

Now, because of that long-held belief—and because many 
of you, also, believed that the historic Federal-State relation- 
ship and its modern deviations needed careful re-examination 
—in that same year I obtained Congressional authority to 
establish a Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. With 
the cooperation of State Governors, Members of Congress and 
other leading citizéns, the Commission completed the first 
official survey of our federal system since the adoption of our 
Constitution 170 years ago. This study brought long-needed 
perspective and pointed the way to improvements in areas of 
mutual concern to the States and the Federal Government. 
But theory and action are not always the same. 

Opposed though I am to needless Federal expansion, since 
1953 I have found it necessary to urge Federal action in some 
areas traditionally reserved to the States. In each instance State 
inaction, or inadequate action, coupled with undeniable na 
tional need, has forced emergency Federal intervention. 

The education of our youth is a prime example. 

Classroom shortages, in some places no less than critical, 
are largely the product of depression and wars. These, of 
course, were national and international, not state or local, 
both in their origins and in their effects. These classroom 
shortages have become potentially so dangerous to the entire 
nation and have yielded so slowly to local effort as to compel 
emergency action. Thus was forced a Federal plan of tem 
porary assistance adjusted to the specific needs of States and 
communities and designed not to supplant but to supplement 
their own efforts. 

Now, some have feared the sincerity of that word “tem 
porary.” I at once concede that, in government as with indi- 
viduals, there is an instinctive inclination to persist in any 
activity once begun. But if it be the people's will, and | 
believe it is, I have no doubt at all that we can defeat that 
inclination in respect to Federal help in school construction, 
once the emergency need has been satisfied. 

Three other basic problems provide simple examples of 
how “filling the vacuum” tends to constrict State and local 
responsibility. 

These are such problems as slum clearance and urban 
renewal—problems caused by natural disasters—problems of 
traffic safety. 

As for the first, the lack in the past of energetic State at 
tention to urban needs has spawned a host of Federal activi 
ties that are more than difficult to curtail. Today, for help in 
urban problems, committees of Mayors are far more likely 
to journey to Washington than to their own State Capitals 
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Ic always seemed to me that, in such meetings, Federal and 
municipal authorities have united in a two-pronged assault 
upon the State echelon of government, attacking simultaneous- 
ly both from above and from below. 

Yet the needs of our cities are glaringly evident. Unless 
action is prompt and effective, urban problems will soon al- 
most defy solution. Metropolitan areas have ranged far beyond 
city boundaries, but in every instance the centers and the 
peripheries are interdependent for survival and growth. As 
citizens in outer areas clamor for adequate services, too often 
the cities and the counties avoid responsibilities or are power- 
less to act as a result of State-imposed restrictions. Those 
needs must be—and they will be—met. The question I raise 
before you is this: which level of government will meet those 
needs—the city, the county, the State, or the Federal Govern- 
ment? Or, if all must merge their efforts for reasons of 
mutual interest, how shall we confine each—and especially the 
powerful Federal Government—to its proper role? 

Because I am so earnestly hopeful that this task will be 
assumed by government nearest the people and not by the 
far-off, reputedly “rich uncle” in Washington, D. C., I en- 
thusiastically commend your Council's initiative in facing up 
to the needs of metropolitan areas. 

Next, consider for a moment floods, droughts, hurricanes 
and tornadoes. Year by year, more and more Federal funds 
are being requested to meet such disasters which heretofore 
States, communities and philanthropic agencies have met 
themselves. 

One of my greatest friends is now head of the American 
Red Cross. He came to that post when the Red Cross reserve 
funds had been practically exhausted. The drive for Red Cross 
funds this year did not realize its full objective. He tells me, 
from constant travel around this country, the excuse he so 
often meets is: Why should we donate to the Red Cross? Our 
taxes through the Federal government are now taking care 
of these disasters. 

In vain does he explain that the government steps in only 
to restore public facilities—roads, bridges, other public facili- 
ties, utilities, and so on. The Red Cross meets each person's 
problem as an individual and as a family. 

The simple answer is we pay taxes now for disasters and 
therefore we don't have to donate to the Red Cross. I regard 
this as one of the great real disasters that threatens to engulf 
us when we are unready as a nation, as a people, to meet 
personal disaster by our own cheerful giving. And I think— 
at least he believes, and he seems to have the evidence to 
prove it—that part of the reason is this misunderstanding that 
government is taking the place even of rescuing the person, 
the individual and the family from his natural disasters. 

Now, in recent years I have gained some little appreciation 
of legislative bodies, so I can understand why a Governor is 
tempted to wire Washington for help instead of asking the 
legislature to act. Now it’s easy to send such a wire. But does 
it not tend to encourage the still greater growth of the distant 
ind impersonal centralized bureaucracy that Jefferson held in 
such dread and warned us about in such great and intense 
detail? 

In varying degrees, in varying circumstances, Federal Gov- 
ernment cooperation with States and communities has been, 
is now, and will continue to be indispensable. But I would 
urge that the States insistently contend for the fullest possible 
responsibility for essentially State problems, well knowing 
that with responsibility there goes, in the long run, authority. 

As for traffic safety, this, happily, is still a State and local 
responsibility. But day by day the American people are paying 
an increasingly fearful price for the failure of the States to 
gree on such safety essentials as standards for licensing of 
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drivers and vehicles and basic rules of the road. 

The need could scarcely be more acute. Last year’s toll of 
traffic dead soared beyond 40 thousand persons. One and a 
half million citizens were injured. Many were disabled for 
life. The estimated cost to the country was 4 billion 750 
million dollars. 

We simply cannot let this go on. The cost of inaction is 
prohibitive. Who is going to fill the vacuum? Someone must, 
and someone will. Are we willing that, once again, it be 
Washington, D. C.? 

I believe deeply in States’ rights. I believe that the preserva- 
tion of our States as vigorous, powerful governmental units 
is essential to permanent individual freedom and the growth 
of our national strength. But it is idle to champion States’ 
rights without upholding States’ responsibilities as well. 

I believe that an objective reappraisal and reallocation of 
those responsibilities can lighten the hand of central authority, 
reinforce our State and local governments, and in the process 
strengthen all America. I believe we owe it to America to 
undertake that effort. 

The alternatives are simple and clear: 

Either—by removing barriers to effective and responsive 
government, by overhauling taxing and fiscal systems, by better 
cooperation between all echelons of government, the States 
can regain and preserve their traditional responsibilities and 
rights; 

Or—by inadequate action, or by failure to act, the States 
can create new vacuums into which the Federal Government 
will plunge ever more deeply, impelled by popular pressures 
and transient political expediencies. 

I propose that we choose the first alternative, and I pro- 
pose that here in this historic spot we dedicate ourselves to 
making it work! 

Not in a speech—nor by a collective zesolution, no matter 
how powerfully worded—can we turn back long-established 
trends. But we can start searching examinations and together 
lay out, promptly and clearly, a common course toward the 
ends: we seek. I suggest, therefore, that this conference join 
with the Federal Administration in creating a task force for 
action—a joint committee charged with three responsibilities: 

One—to designate functions which the States are ready 
and willing to assume and finance that are now performed or 
financed wholly or in part by the Federal Government; 

Two—to recommend the Federal and State revenue adjust- 
ments required to enable the States to assume such functions; 
and 

Three—to identify functions and responsibilities likely to 
require State or Federal attention in the future and to recom- 
mend the level of State effort, or Federal effort, or both, that 
will be needed to assure effective action. 

In designating the functions to be reassumed by the States, 
the Committee should also specify when those functions 
should be assumed—the amounts by which Federal taxes 
should be reduced—and increases in State revenues needed to 
support the transferred functions. As the first step, the Com- 
mittee might well concentrate on a single function or pro- 
gram and pair it with a specific Federal tax or tax amount. 
This effort presupposes that Federal taxes would be cut more 
than State taxes would be raised to support the transferred 
functions. The, elimination of Federal overhead—stopping, 
in other words, the “freight charges” on money being hauled 
from the States to Washington and back (a bill, I remind you, 
that is always collected in full)—-would save the American 
taxpayer a tidy sum. 

Obviously, such an effort requires your own thoughtful 
study as well as Federal analysis. It means re-examining every 
one of your local and State fiscal policies, including taxation, 
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bonded indebtedness, operating costs, and cash reserves to 
meet natural disasters and other emergencies. It means realis- 
tically relating tax rates and assessed valuations to expanded 


incomes and real property values. 


Once the Committee acts, I have it in mind that all of us 


would cooperate in securing the necessary action by the Con- 
gress and the various State legislative bodies. 

I assure you, my friends, that I wouldn’t mind being called 
a lobbyist in working for such a worthy cause. 

Regaining lost ground, whether in war or in public affairs, 
is the most challenging task of all. And because I have seen 
it done, I know it can be done by men and women of dedica- 
tion. This place where we are met abounds with historic 
examples of the same kind of dedication. 

Not one of us questions the governmental concepts so 
wisely applied by the framers of our Constitution. I have not 
the slightest doubt that, by mobilizing our collective leader- 
ship, we can revitalize the principle of sharing of responsibil- 
ity, of separation of authority, of diffusion of power, in our 
free government. 

Now I should like to make one point very clear, and that 
is mot only my sincerity, my readiness to cooperate in the 
kind of effort of which I have been speaking. I realize that you 
have heard exhortations of this kind time and again. A body 
such as this, I know, has talked these things over among its 
own members. Words are easily said and they can be often 
repeated. But there is no proof of their validity until action 
follows. Action is the test and action is what we must take. 
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In the Executive Department in Washington, I have begun 
a searching examination of these things on a sort of unilateral 
basis. I have a competent man and his assistants trying to 
identify those things where we believe the Federal govern- 
ment has improperly invaded the rights and responsibilities 
of States, where we believe that some adjustments in reven 
ues and functions could be made. 

Now I mention this only to show how sincere and serious 
we in the Executive Department are about this matter, and 
to assure you that if you see fit as a body to undertake explora- 
tions of the kind I have suggested, in cooperation with the 
Federal government, you will find a great deal of work done 
which should be helpful to the study. 

Our broad objectives through this effort should be two: 

First, we must see that government remains responsive to 
the pressing needs of the American people. 

Second, we must see that, in meeting those needs, each level 
of government performs its proper function—no more, no less 

Thus we will pass on to those who come after us an America 
free, strong and durable. 

And so, America will continue to be a symbol of courage 
and of hope for the oppressed millions over the world who, 
victimized by powerful centralized government, aspire to join 
us in freedom. 

And human freedom, universally recognized and practiced 
will mean world peace, a just peace, an enduring peace. 

Thank you very much. 


The Security of The United States 


OUR ASSIGNED MISSION 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, Secretary of Defense, United States 
Delwered at the Graduation Exercises, National W ar College, Washington, D. C., June 11, 1957 


DMIRAL WOOLDRIDGE and Graduates of the Na- 
tional War College: 

I appreciate this opportunity to make a few short 
remarks on this, your last day as students at the National War 
College. It affords me an opportunity to speak on a subject 
which I have given much thought and study during more 
than four years and which I am sure is of interest to all of us, 
as well as to many outside of the Department of Defense. 

Your college and the Office of the Secretary of Defense were 
established in response to the same need—the increasing im- 
pact of military decisions on the economic, political and social! 
life of our Nation, and the recognition of the necessity for 
unification in certain policy and command areas to carry out 
effectively and efficiently our mission both in peace and war. 

Therefore, our organizations have similar objectives—the 
National War College to study the problems and improve the 
understanding of all services in regard to the need for co- 
ordination and the necessary unification in regard to policies 
and commands—the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
further the establishment of integrated policies and pro- 
cedures for the Military Departments and the development of 
effective strategic direction for the armed forces and their 
operation under unified control. 

We are associates in the largest organization in the free 
world—there are over four million of us, military and civilian. 
Our assigned mission—the security of the United States— 
gives us many common interests, an important one being the 
best type of organization of the Department of Defense. 





This is the subject I would like to discuss brietly today. It is 
a subject in which many people are properly interested. The 
need for an effective organization is clear. Quite a few 
people with or without experience underestimate the basic 
requirements of an effective organization. It is really a problem 
which defies simple solutions. It is importantly influenced by 
our type of government. 

There appears to be general agreement among those that 
are interested in the matter that some kind of unification of 
the armed forces is essential for our military as well as our 
economic security. Past experience as well as current develop- 
ments make this conclusion self-evident. Not only do the 
Military Services increasingly supplement each other’s striking 
power, but the demands that they must make upon our in- 
dustrial and economic capacity—even in peacetime—are such 
that uncontrolled competition would be ruinous to our 
country. 

The differences of opinion that arise do not, therefore, deal 
with the need for unification but center on the form of 
unification. It is something like the difference between strategy 
and tactics. I have been privileged to have an extended ex 
perience with large organizations—first in industry and now 
for more than four years in the Department of Defense and 
the Federal Government. 

Bigness in industry as well as in government requires de 
centralization—the delegation of duties, authority and re 
sponsibility. It also requires a staff and line type of organiza- 
tion, basically very similar to the military organizations with 
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which you men are so familiar, especially in the field. The 
larger the organization, the less top officials can concern 
themselves with details. If they were to try to follow such a 
course, operations would soon stop or decisions would be 
made in ignorance of the real problems. 

Every battalion commander has his staff; every division 
commander has his staff; every corps commander has his 
staff; every unified commander has his staff. The difference 
between planning and responsibility for action is understood. 
A great effort is made to solve the problems and measure up 
to the responsibilities at each successive step in the organiza- 
tion 

Many people do not know that we have a National War 
College, where men from all the services study the important 
matter of organization and how we go about effectively co- 
operating with each other and coordinating our activities. In 
a certain sense, future unified commanders have their basic 
training right here at the War College. Many people also do 
not understand how the Department of Defense is organized, 
where civilians as well as officers from all the Services work 
together in an effective staff and line type of organization. 

Essential to the effective management of a large organiza- 
tion is the establishment of clear channels of information that 
will enable those charged with making major decisions to be 
fully informed on the problems involved and on the alterna- 
tive courses available. This channel of information must really 
be a two-way street—carrying information from the top down 
in the organization and from the people who are real close to 
the problems back up to the top. Massive, autocratic organiza- 
tions, not tolerating differences of opinion, make impossible 
this free flow of information. 

[here is always talk about the differences of opinion among 
us in the defense establishment. In my experience, a healthy 
difference of opinion among people who have a common ob- 
jective is a sound thing. In fact, it would be surprising if, in 
view of the tremendous problems with which we are con- 
fronted, there were no disagreements. 

The problems created by the current international situation 
and by our rapidly advancing technology require the thorough 
consideration of all possible points of view and alternative 
courses of action. Any other course might be fatal to the 
security of our country and would be contrary to the traditions 
to which we adhere. 

Historically, we Americans do not believe in dictators or in 
people who sit in ivory towers and try to tell everybody what 
to do. You cannot force people, especially in our country, to 
come into agreement when there is no agreement. Fortunately, 
under our form of government nobody attempts such a thing 
very often. 

Our government is a government of checks and balances. 
lhe President cannot do certain things without checking with 
the Congress. Within the Executive Branch, policies are co- 
ordinated with all the Departments concerned, and decisions 
are reached after all have had their say. We follow the same 
procedure within the Department of Defense. 

lhe final decisions will not always completely satisfy every- 
body concerned. In an organization composed of people work- 
ing for a common purpose, these decisions are accepted in 
the knowledge that they were reached after full consideration 
of all points of view and a realization that the decisions can 
be reconsidered at any time if new facts are discovered which 
bear upon the problems. 

The current organization of the Department of Defense has 
been established not only to promulgate unified policies but 
also to facilitate this type of administration. I believe that it 
represents the most effective and most efficient way to run a 
large organization in a free country. The alternative would be 
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the over-concentration of power and authority in the hands of 
one or two men. This would risk a form of dictatorship, in 
which we do not believe. 

Our type of organization does provide for full direction, 
authority, control and responsibility at the top, but this power 
is not used to cover up mistakes and make the organization 
suffer with the wrong decisions. It is used to avoid what at 
times I have referred to as the concentration of stupidity. In 
policy making, the arbitrary use of authority usually indicates 
a weak case. When a man wants absolute authority, it is 
fairly safe to assume that he does not want anyone to be able 
to check up on him when he does the wrong thing. He wants 
to have his own way—right or wrong. The kind of unified 
Organization with increased power at the top that some people 
are advocating in the name of efficiency would make possible 
mistakes and abuses that would more than offset any potential 
gains in effectiveness. Furthermore, I am certain that if such 
a type of organization were tried it would shortly be found 
unacceptable to the Congress and the American people. 

A large and improving organization is necessarily a com- 
promise between an assumed theoretically perfect one, the 
traditions and experiences of the past, and the capabilities of 
the men who will fill the important assignments in it. Each 
of these factors is important and must be fully appraised and 
taken into account. 

The Department of Defense is such an organization and is 
consistent with the intent of the National Security Act as 
approved by the Congress. At the same time it is an effective 
instrument to further the unification of the armed forces 
needed for the security of our country. It provides for realistic 
progress in our mission of providing for the security of the 
nation at minimum cost. 

I would like to go clearly on record with all of you that I 
believe the present organization of the Department of Defense 
is sound, incorporating as it does the separate Military Services 
and Military Departments in an organization which is respon- 
sive to the President, the Congress and the American people. 
I would caution those who recommend radical changes to ad- 
vocate them only after the most careful thought and when ex- 
perience has proved that they are necessary. 

There have been changes in strategy and tactics as well as in 
the organization of the Military Departments during the first 
ten years of unification. There will be further evolutionary 
changes in the years to come, principally brought about by 
new weapons and a changing international situation. I see no 
need for any revolutionary change at this time or in the fore- 
seeable future. The current organizational pattern and the 
administrative procedures of the Department of Defense are 
flexible but they insure that changes will not be made accord- 
ing to some ivory-tower theory or solely from the point of 
view of the narrow specialist. Any changes that are made will 
be the result of the best judgment of all the people concerned. 

In our conference room at the Pentagon we have a motto 
hanging on the wall which says: “Reasonable, intelligent men 
with a common objective in the presence of the facts do not 
have too much trouble coming into agreement.” 

Looking at this motto in the negative, there are several ways 
that you can discount yourself with your associates. You can 
be unreasonable, you can be unintelligent, you can lack a 
common objective, or you can refuse to accept obvious facts 
Taking any of these positions you will be an obstructionist 
and accomplish very little, but if you recognize these essentials 
of cooperation and coordination you will do your part and if 
your associates do the same you will have little trouble com- 
ing into agreement about even the most important matters. 

I recommend this motto to you who as graduates of the 
National War College will be involved in the development 
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of high-level policies and the exercise of joint and combined 
command and staff functions. You will find that your prob- 
lems will not be caused by any lack of authority but will 
center on getting the facts and obtaining the willing coopera- 
tion of others to get the right thing done. 

Predictions are dangerous in this rapidly changing age of 
ours, but I feel confident in predicting that those of you who 
understand these essentials of cooperation will go far in your 
profession. 

The requirements for leadership throughout the Depart- 
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ment of Defense, as well as elsewhere in our country, are at 
an all-time high. Not only are the ordinarily accepted re- 
quirements of leadership mecessary—honesty, courage, in- 
tegrity, understanding of people—but in this scientific and 
industrial age, increasing technical competence in many areas 
is also required. 

We were proud of you when you were selected as students 
for the course here at the National War College. We look 
forward with confidence to your accomplishments in th« 
future. 


The Open Curtain 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE PEOPLE 
By LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Majority Leader, United States Senate 


Delivered before the Annual Conference of the United Jewish Appeal, New York City, New York, June 8, 1957 


R. CHAIRMAN, Distinguished Guests: 
I am here tonight with a basic premise in my mind. 
It is that you—the members of the United Jewish 
Appeal—are men and women who have dedicated your lives 
to helping your fellow man. 

I do not assume this lightly—merely from the desire of a 
speaker to flatter his audience. It rests upon your enviable 
record. 

I raise the point only as a preface to the remarks which 
I plan to make tonight. This is the place and you are the 
people to whom I wish to define a new proposal. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Never before in history have people been so badly in need 
of help. And the only kind of help that will serve today is 
the kind that the people supply for themselves. 

There is no need to recite once more the realities of the 
modern world. We are all only too familiar with them—the 
cold war, the armaments race, atomic fallout, international 
misunderstanding. 

Most of these factors have appeared before in history. There 
have been “cold wars.” International misunderstanding has 
been a normal state of affairs for centuries. There is nothing 
new about an armaments race. 

But for the first time, we now face the prospect of destroy- 
ing ourselves—not as the result of an armaments race but 
merely by indulging in the race. 


THE ATOMIC RAIN 


For several weeks our newspapers have carried daily head- 
lines about the effects of atomic fallout. The scientists disagree 
as to the amount of damage that is being done to humanity 
by our nuclear test explosions. 

But even the most conservative state flatly that there is 
“some risk.” 

I am no nuclear physicist. I do not pretend to have the 
scientific knowledge that would entitle me to pass judgment 
on genetics or the effects of Strontium-90. 

But I do know that the experts are talking about my 
children and your children. And it gives me no comfort to be 
told that some scientists think the risk to them is “slight.” 


No MONOPOLY 
It is even less comforting to assess the probable future 
of the armaments race even assuming that our children 
escape the fallout danger—whether slight or tremendous. If it 
continues, the future is bleak. 





The intercontinental ballistics missile with a hydrogen 
warhead is just over the horizon. It is no longer just the 
disorderly dream of some science fiction writer. 

We must assume that our country will have no monopoly 
on this weapon. The Soviets have not matched our achieve 
ments in democracy and prosperity; but they have kept pace 
with us in building the tools of destruction 

With such weapons in a divided world, there will be little 
choice. We will return to the caves of our remote ancestors 
and burrow underground like the prairie dogs of West Texas 


REASONABLE ALTERNATIVES 

There are reasonable alternatives to this unreasonable pros 
pect. They are alternatives which are available to mankind 
providing that mankind will adopt them. 

Our present situation could have been avoided. Twelve 
years ago—when we had a monopoly on the atomic bomb 
the United States offered to share the secrets of the atom with 
the entire world. 

We asked in return only reasonable guarantees that the 
atom would never again be used in warfare. This offer had 
no parallel in history—and it would have converted the atom 
from an implement of death to an implement of life. 

Two years later, this plan was approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. It was blocked only by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 

There is no point in reliving the past. I am not going to 
waste your time and my time in proving that the Soviets were 
wrong. Free people who have had access to the truth areé 
already aware of the facts. 

We live in the present. We no longer have a monopoly on 
atomic power. But there is a sound reason for recalling the 
events of 1946 and 1948. One aspect of those events may 
point the way to the future. 

The Russian people have never had an opportunity to 
weigh the free world’s proposal for the control of atomi: 
energy. They were never informed about it openly and frank- 
ly. They never knew that Stalin provoked an arms race that 
if continued, must end in the total elimination of mankind 

Today humanity is a great deal closer to self-destruction 
than it was ten years ago. 


THE THREAT AND THE HOPE 
And yet, because we are close to the threat, we may also 
be closer to hope. I do not foresee any quick Utopian solu- 
tions. A happy ending to the atomic-hydrogen menace will 
not be easily found. 
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But | am convinced, to borrow Churchill's phrase, that if 
we cannot see the beginning of the end, we can at least see 
the end of the beginning. 

There are pathways of peace and progress open to all 
humanity. The statesmen of the world have one over-riding 
duty—to help light those paths. 

Where lie the signs of hope? They lie in the realm of 
reason 


THE CHALLENGE 

The challenge is truly immediate. It involves actions that 

in and must be taken this year, now—during the remaining 
206 days of 1957. 

Our basic need goes by the technical name “disarmament.” 
Chat long, rather dull-sounding word represents a host of 
complicated problems. The answer—even a beginning to the 
answer—represents the hope of all mankind. 

We must initiate action on five objectives, each con- 
tributing to our crusade for disarmament: 

|. Controlled reduction of military forces by all countries. 

2. A start on a mutual “open skies” fool-prcof inspection 
system 

3. A frank and open search for a method of suspending 
tests of the bigger nuclear weapons, under air-tight con- 
ditions which give full protection against violations. 

4. A reduction of everyone's stockpile of nuclear weapons 
and means for delivery under copper-riveted methods of 
mutual inspection. 

5. And this is the key to ultimate hope: A world-wide 
agreement—backed by absolute safeguards—that no nation 
will make any new fissionable materials for weapon pur- 
poses—neither the three present nuclear powers nor those 


i 
who may soon have the capacity. 


LeT THE PEOPLE JUDGE 

How do we launch this program? We do so in the only 
way possible—in the only way that accords with American 
traditions. 

We must create a new world policy. Not just of “open 
skies"—but of open eyes, ears, and minds, for all peoples of 
the world. 

[I call for the “open curtain.” Let truth flow through it 
freely. Let ideas cleanse evil just as fresh air cleanses the 
poisoned, stagnant mass of a Jong-closed cavern. 

Mankind’s only hope lies with men themselves. Let us 
insist that the case be submitted to the people of the world. 

A few years ago this would have been utterly impractical. 
But great events have recently stirred the world. We must 
seize the hopes they suggest. We must not be blinded to those 
hopes by rigid reflections of the past. 

Only four years ago the brutal Stalin died. Only a year 
ago the world learned that the new Russian leader, Khrush- 
chev, had found it necessary to expose the depths of Stalin's 
evil. And only six days ago Khrushchev took advantage of 
America's facilities to come into our homes and state the 
communist case. 

[ am glad that he did so. I have complete trust and faith 
in our people. 

They will not be contaminated by open communist propa- 
ganda. 

We should welcome this example of direct argument. 

But we must—lI think—go much farther than this. Let us 
take Khrushchev’s technique and turn it back upon him. 
Let us use the program as the means to open the iron curtain. 

As he has used our TV screens for his appeals, let us 
demand to use Ais screens for our appeal—the appeal! of truth 
undefensive and undismayed 
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We should ask Khrushchev to provide us with Soviet-wide 
uncensored radio and TV facilities. We should cail on him 
to allow spokesmen of our own choosing to come into Russian 
homes and state our case—the American case—to the Russian 


people. 


RETURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


Let us get back to fundamentals. Let us return to the 
principles which made America strong and great and free. 

The most important of these principles is that truth can 
be found in the free marketplace of ideas. 

It is no secret to any of you that I am Democrat. My 
political faith can be traced to many sources. One of them— 
and the most important of them—was Thomas Jefferson, who 
said: 

I know of no safe depository of the ultimate power of 
society but the people themselves; and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from 
them, but to inform their discretion by education. 

This is an elegant and graceful way of putting a basic truth 
that I learned in Johnson City, Texas. Stated more simply, it 
means: Never underestimate the intelligence of the people. 

Sometimes they are misinformed. Sometimes the truth 
is withheld from them. But when they have the facts, their 
judgment will be good and fair and honorable. 


FAITH IN THE PEOPLE 

I have a deep and abiding faith in the judgment of the 
people who ride the range in the Texas Hill Country. They 
may not have the ease of expression and the grace of manner 
of those who were reared in more settled parts of our land. 

But no demagogue is going to lead the lean, spare Texan 
who runs the cattle on my ranch into the paths of bigotry. 
And Nikita Khrushchev is not going to convert him into a 
communist. 

He's just plain got too much sense. And I don’t think that 
he is unusual. I believe that most Americans are like that. 

They may speak with a different accent. They may plow 
corn land in Iowa or sew clothes in New York City. They 
may work on the docks in Seattle or run a department store 
in Kansas City. 

They may be Northern Yankees or Southern Rebels. They 
may be Catholics, Protestants, or Jews. It makes no difference 
because they are all Americans. 

I am not afraid to have them listen to Nikita Khrushchev 
or Karl Marx or Nikolai Lenin himself. They have the in- 
telligence and the independence to make up their own minds. 

I know there are some who are fearful of the effects of 
communist propaganda upon our people. I am a Jeffersonian. 
I do not share those fears. 


WELCOME COMPETITION 


I favor granting Khrushchev or Bulganin or Molotov or 
any Soviet leader television time in America every week of 
the year. I demand in return only that they grant us equal 
opportunities for reaching the Russian people. 

Let the Russians say what they wish. Let our people hear 
it to the bitter end. I have faith in them. I do not believe 
that there will be any communist converts. 

Khrushchev, in his broadcast, called for competition be- 
tween socialist and capitalist states. There is one form of 
competition—the clash of ideas—that Americans would wel- 
come with delight. 

{ am not talking of a “propaganda offensive” or “waging 
peace.” Those are the terms of advertising and this country 
is not interested in making a mercantile item of peace. 
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I am not talking of merely one reply to Khrushchev by the 
President or some other official. 

I am calling for an open curtain for full discussion of the 
immediate, urgent problems facing our peoples. We should 
insist on the right to state our case on disarmament in detail 
to the Soviet people. We should have weekly appearances 
during this year on Soviet radio and television, and we should 
offer similar facilities here. 


THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 


Can Khrushchev find any reasonable objection to this pro- 
cedure? Can he advance one logical reason why his people 
should not hear our proposals advanced from our lips as 
our people heard his proposals advanced from his lips? 

Khrushchev said last Sunday: “We have to live on one 
planet.” Let him show that he is willing to make this possible. 

I am a man who trusts people when they have the facts. 
I believe in the Biblical injunction: “You shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” The Russian people 
are capable of recognizing the truth when it is offered to 
them. 

We should not let a single day pass without raising this 
issue. We should call it up in the United Nations; we should 
make it a basic proposal in all disarmament talks; we should 
insist upon it every time a Russian representative is within 
earshot. 

Why not allow Soviet labor leaders to talk to our people 
in return for our labor leaders talking to theirs? Why not 
allow Soviet industrial managers to talk to our people in 
return for our industrialists talking to theirs? 

Is there any good reason why American and Soviet farmers 
should not exchange views—in the plain sight of the whole 
world? Is there any reason why our scholars and our pro- 
fessional men should be barred from mutual exchanges with 
their Soviet counterparts? 

Let the people know! 

Let truth shine through the open curtain! 

And when the people know, they will insist that the arms 
race, the nuclear explosions, the intercontinental missiles 
all be banished. They will insist upon systems that safeguard 
us against world suicide. 
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THE PATH OF PEACE 

Once again we will place our feet on the path of con- 
structive activity. We will look forward with joy rather than 
with dread to our children’s future. 

We live in a world where over two-thirds of the people 
are “ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” When the madness of 
the nuclear arms race is halted, mankind's creative efforts can 
be turned to their relief. We shall survive this century only 
if we find how to substitute human dignity for human degra- 
dation. 

The people in this room tonight are dedicated to the cause 
of helping—rather than destroying—humanity. You have 
worked through the years to bring a measure of security and 
a measure of decency to your fellow humans. 


SANCTUARY 

You have been associated with many humanitarian causes 
—and one of them is creating a sanctuary for the oppressed. 
That sanctuary, Israel, stands today—permanent and enduring 
—in the midst of what was once desert. 

Creating that sanctuary meant that rivers had to be dammed; 
fields had to be tilled; houses had to be built; the resources of 
nature had to be tapped. 

These are the tasks to which all of humanity should be 
dedicated. 

We have had enough of oppression and wars; of trouble 
and turmoil; of the frustration of every normal human 
impulse. We have seen noble impulses thwarted and turned 
to ignoble ends. We have watched the fruits of genius warped 
and turned into the paths of destruction. 

This is not the work of the people of the world. It is the 
work of the small groups of selfish and twisted men who 
would withdraw from their fellow human beings the indis- 
pensable tool of freedom—the truth. 

As you go about your humanitarian work, I want to leave 
with you one thought tonight. 

You are people who seek to build; not to tear down. And 
when doors are opened so the people of the world can find 
the truth for themselves, we can all turn to building—build- 
ing a better life for ourselves and our children. 

The people can be trusted. It is time the case be turned 
over to them. 


* 
Democracy is A Challenge 
CHOOSE YOUR LEADERS WELL 
By KENNETH R. MILLER, General Manager, National Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Lebanon V alley College, Annville, Pennsylvania, June 2, 1957 


Members of the Board of Trustees, faculty, students, 
graduates and friends. 

In a sense, this is almost like coming home. I was born in 
Fayette County—out in the southwestern part of the state. 
I am proud to be a native Pennsylvanian, and I share with 
countless others a boundless admiration for the hardy, ener- 
getic and intelligent people who have made this section, richly 
endowed by nature, a veritable showpiece of the common- 
wealth. 

But I want to direct my remarks to the graduating class 
and not to the glories of Pennsylvania. And, in so doing, it 
is most impressive to consider that this very ceremony is 
being duplicated the length and breadth of the land as an 


[wets YOU, Dr. Miller, for that gracious introduction. 





integral part of the tradition of the American Educational 
Process. 

Recognition is being given in a variety of ways, depending 
upon the oratorical ability and inclination of the speakers. 
I prefer to say it simply, knowing that I and my fellow 
speakers, wherever they are, share the virtue of sincerity: 

“Congratulations! You have made all of us, your parents, 
your families, your instructors, your fellow-citizens—very 
proud.” 

And a toast to you, young ladies and gentlemen: 

“May your plans, your hopes, your dreams—and by no 
means are the last-named the least important—be realized, 
as you take the places for which you have been so thoroughly 
prepared.” 
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May I risk the accusation of resorting to the cliche when 
! refer to the heavy responsibilities which will be passed on 


o you who are graduating today? 

During all the years of your educational disciplines you 
have been taught to be where you were supposed to be, when 
were supposed to be there, prepared to do what you were 

lo. A gentle regimentation, a necessary and 


supposed to do 


you 


orderly procedure, this educational discipline, but you who 
have sat at the feet of respected professors must realize by 
this time that their unswerving aim was to develop you as 


individuals 
And if you are to assume your fair share of responsibility 


in the opportunity-laden years before you, your God-given 
ind educationally-developed individualism will be your basic 
asset 

So, today I am addressing myself to you as individuals. 

Now, I am fully aware that I have succeeded to a com- 
mencement platform that has previously been occupied by 
many distinguished philosophers, clergymen~ and educators 
in the long and honorable history of this college. Much as 
I appreciate the honor, | prefer to consider the symbolic im- 
plications. Symbolic of an exciting mew era of industry- 
education cooperation, of mutual understanding, of a joint 
resolution to solve the problems whose importance should not 
be underestimated. 

I have learned several things in some years of association 
with the industrial and business community. One is that no 
segment of our people, if we are to be compartmentalized, be 
it Religion, Education, Labor or Industry, has a monopoly 


on brains, culture, initiative or a sincere desire to serve 


America. 
Another, and this may come as a surprise, is that the 


typical, modern American business man is vitally concerned 
with moral and spiritual values. Primarily, of course, because 
he is a good citizen, but also because he knows that a vigorous 
American capitalistic system cannot flourish in a moral and 
spiritual vacuum 

So long has he been accused, in some circles, of being 
motivated solely by a materialistic point of view that he has 
been maneuvered into a defensive attitude. That is distasteful 
to him, and it is encouraging to find him becoming more 
irticulate, eager to demonstrate that any distortions of his 
philosophy are due only to semantics. 

I would be richly rewarded here today if I could convince 
you of the complete validity of my views concerning such 
terms as “Democracy,” “Freedom,” “Security,” “Conservatism,” 
Liberalism” and “Radicalism.” 

Your education has been partially wasted if it has not taught 
you to stand on your own feet and make a decision. During 
che last war, five destroyers were steaming along through a 
Pacific fog. The four following ships were depending on the 
lead ship for bearings, and all followed the leader onto the 
rocks. The Naval Court did not excuse the ships for following 
their leader. It held that they should have taken their own 
bearings now and then. 

The commanders of the following ships had, it is to be 
assumed, equal navigational ability. But they made the mistake 
of letting somebody else do their thinking for them. 

Don't make that mistake. Learn to evaluate. Hear what | 
have to say. Hear what others who may not be in complete 
agreement with me have to say. Then, think it through for 
yourselves as individuals. For sixteen years or more you have 
been participating in the learning process. Today you start 
to acquire wisdom. There is a difference. Learning—the 
discipline of the mind—is hard work. The acquisition of 
wisdom is infinitely more difficult. 

It is a truism that we in America live better because we 
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work more efficiently—because we produce more of the good 
things that make life better. You can avoid the work of 
making decisions and thinking your way out of your personal 
problems. On every street corner there is somebody eager to 
do your thinking for you. He may be a politician. He may be 
a false prophet. He may be a social planner. He may be right, 
or he may be wrong, but it is not his prerogative to do your 
thinking. Everything you get in this world is balanced by 
something you give up, amd false security and artificial 
guarantees cost more than any other commodities. Your most 
disastrous defeat will occur when your mind is captured. 
Entire peoples have found the price was their national life. 

No politician can take care of you as well as you can take 
care of yourself, because all government money and power 
has to come from the people. The cynical politician spoke 
the truth when, accused of abandoning his principles, he said, 
“I must follow the people—Am I not their leader?” 

Unworthy leaders should never be permitted to consolidate 
their power by default of educated people who should be 
the most alert elements of our citizenry. 

But the leader will always be with us, for step by step, 
and age after age, it has always been he, the real leader, who 
has driven progress forward. 

Choose your leaders well. Learn to strip away their veneer. 
As educated people you should not be the victims of con- 
fusion. And there are many who will try to confuse you. You 
will find yourselves bombarded by many undefined terms. 
Words can be used to mean many things. When they are 
used loosely it will be for the purpose of confusing you. 

The word “Democracy” will rise to haunt you from your 
newspaper many times a day. Whose democracy? That of 
Nikolai Bulganin or Chou-en-Lai? That of Woodrow Wilson? 
That of Thomas Jefferson? That of George Washington? 

You will hear these terms tossed carelessly about: “Con- 
servative,” “Reactionary,” “Fascist,” “Liberal,” “Progressive,” 
with varying intonations, depending upon the impression 
the user desires to make and the audience he hopes to in- 
fluence or confuse. 

I have no desire to confuse you or shock you when I make 
the somewhat provocative statement that Democracy is a 
dangerous business, the most hazardous that man has ever 
undertaken for his own spiritual advancement. Jefferson once 
said to the Marquis de Lafayette, “We are not to expect to 
be translated from despotism to liberty in a feather bed.” 

When Benjamin Franklin left the Constitutional Con- 
vention and was asked what kind of government they had 
adopted, he replied: “A republic, sir, if you can keep it.” 

Democracy is dangerous because it is the great human 
moral and spiritual adventure. If democracy does not live 
dangerously, it cannot live at all. We like to think that 
democracy and liberty are synonymous. To paraphrase one 
of my industrial colleagues—the love of liberty was not born 
in an automobile, lullabied with music on TV, nourished 
with quick-frozen steaks, cultivated in air-conditioned rooms, 
clothed in synthetic fabrics, entertained by cinemascope on 
a wide screen, or educated in palatial structures of granite and 
marble. 

Liberty was born in a dungeon—in the fetters of tyranny. 
Liberty was nourished on a crust of black bread. In the words 
of Cervantes: “I had rather munch a crust of brown bread 
and an onion in a corner, without ado or ceremony, than 
feed upon turkey at another man’s table, where I am forced 
to chew slowly, drink little, wipe my mouth every minute, 
and cannot sneeze or cough, or do other things that are the 
privilege of liberty.” 

Democracy must continue to be hazardous if it is to remain 
dynamic. I cannot subscribe to the theory, held by so many 
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of our people today, that democracy means security—the 
easy way—the complete acceptance of the slogan “safety 
first.” I should like to suggest that each time we seek a false 
security, each time we demand a guarantee when there can 
be no guarantee, each time we barter our basic freedom of 
opportunity for the snare and delusion of unproven theories, 
we are making a mockery of something precious that has been 
bequeathed to us. 

I cannot imagine the hardy visionaries who first tilled these 
fertile acres, who conceived and developed your productive 
industries, who founded this very college, demanding guaran- 
tees and security before they were willing to invest their 
hearts, their minds, their hands and their material resources 
in the Great Adventure. 

Were George Washington to return to visit us today, he 
would not be too astonished with our material, technical and 
scientific progress. If these things had not come to pass, he 
would be disappointed. What would disturb him, I believe, 
would be to hear the different conceptions of “Democracy.” 

To George Washington “democrat” was not exactly a 
respectable word. To him it meant Jacobin—revolutionary— 
one short step from mob rule. Those of you who have read 
The Federalist Papers recall that Madison, Hamilton and 
Jay worried as much over the mischief of majority rule as 
they did over the tyranny of monarchy. In paper after paper 
they gave their reasons for distrusting democracy. In es- 
tablishing the Senate and the indirect method of electing a 
chief executive, they provided checks against sudden popular 
whims of the people. 

They never referred to our union of sovereign states as a 
democracy, but rather as a confederacy, a confederation, or 
a confederated republic. Even Thomas Jefferson, the most 
liberal of our early statesmen, feared to use the word “demo- 
cratic.” In 1830, a reference to “Democracy” meant “The 
Democracy” of Andrew Jackson's party. Until well past the 
middle of the nineteenth century, president after president 
spoke of “the confederacy” in inaugural addresses. The 
Southern Confederacy and the war between the states made 
the use of the term impolitic. 

Yet, for another fifty years, our form of government was 
universally described as a representative republic. At the 
time of the first World War, President Wilson called for a 
“world safe for democracy.” 

To this, Gilberr K. Chesterton retorted: “Impossible; 
democracy is a dangerous trade.” 

It is obvious from this brief outline of the use of the 
term that the word has taken on a new meaning. Our own 
constitutional government has undergone transformation. 
Many of the old landmarks have vanished, but the word 
“democracy” has been stretched in so many ways to cover 
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sO Many meanings that today it can be almost anything that 
the speaker wants it to mean to gain support for his in- 
dividual point of view. 

Speaking of its use by President Wilson, Charles and Mary 
Beard say in “America in Midpassage’—'The word once 
so hated and feared, so long reprobated, so reluctantly ac- 
cepted in the United States, became for the hour the sign and 
symbol of American unity and government, for which the 
people were to pay, fight and suffer. Could George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
have witnessed the scene and heard the chorus, they certainly 
would have been surprised to find their representative republic 
universally and vociferously hailed as a democracy.” 

Thus it is that the word “democracy” came to mean more 
than a form of government. To those of us who use it to 
describe a form of government in which free men act by 
free choice, it has come to mean a fundamental philosophy 
of freedom as a living symbol. Yet, with due recognition of 
this modern and glorious meaning of the word, I want to 
repeat Gilbert Chesterton’s statement “Democracy is a dan 
gerous trade.” 

And from there—from a condition of slight shock—I 
should like to lead into my conclusion with the suggestion 
that you consider Democracy a continuing responsibility, 
an On-going opportunity, an ever-constant challenge to you as 
individuals. 

Yours is the responsibility of guarding and maintaining 
yours is the opportunity for development and decent ex- 
ploitation—yours is the challenge to evaluate, appraise and 
recommend, as a dynamic Democracy attempts to keep pace 
with an ever-changing world. 

It is such a temptation to give advice. What oldster, given 
the chance and a captive audience, can resist. 

New ideas will confront you. Don’t be afraid of them. 
Important decisions await you. Make them soundly. 

If you doubt your abilities and barter them cheaply, you 
will not remain true to the training you have been so for- 
tunate to have had. 

If you want security and security alone, be prepared to 
sacrifice a certain amount of freedom to use initiative and 
enterprise. 

In time you will find the difference between true democ- 
racy, which is a philosophy of living in freedom, and false 
democracy, which is tyranny using democracy as a label. 

I would recommend the road of responsibility, the way of 
the challenge, the path of self-discipline, the vision of the 
leader. 

There is no other way for you to fulfill your destinies as 
educated people. 

May God bless you all. 


Those Unbern 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE, United States Representative to the United Nations 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, June 9, 1957 


RESIDENT BAXTER, the honors which you and the 
trustees of Williams College have conferred on us 
today will be cherished by us all our lives. 

We accept them with gratitude, because they come from 


a college which stands for the highest in American education. 
When I represented the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in the Senate it was always a source of pride to me to think 
that Williams was in my constituency. Its graduates have 
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played a great part in the life of the nation. It is good to 
think that in receiving this honor we ourselves become, in 
, sense, members of the Williams College community. 

I am told that Colonel Ephraim Williams once wrote more 
than two centuries ago concerning his will, in which this 
college had its origin, “You will perceive that I have given 
something for the benefit of those unborn.” Events have amply 
justified those words of your founder. And the sentiment 
which he expressed applies to us today—particularly to a 
young graduate (especially if he is likely one day to enter 
the public life of his country). Americans should take the 
long view and work for the benefit of those unborn. 

Certainly there is no institution or place in the world 
where more thought is given—or where more thought needs 
to be given—to creating a better world for those unborn 
than at the United Nations where I work. And at the United 
Nations there have been, in the last year, two interesting and 
far-reaching developments. 

The first is the growth of the membership of the United 
Nations from 60 members to 81 members in a period of just 
Over a year. 

The second is that, under the policy set by President 
Eisenhower, we have continued to use this expanded United 
Nations in connection with many foreign policy questions of 
the first rank—so much so that when you study the United 
Nations today you automatically study our foreign relations 
in general. 

Let me deal first with the situation brought about by the 
increase in United Nations membership. 

Many new members are countries which were once colonies, 
and whose experience in self-government is recent. Nine 
such countries experienced their first full session of the 
General Assembly last winter. Some people predicted that 
these countries would be erratic and vengeful. On the contrary, 
many of them exercised a constructive and moderating in- 
fluence on several difficult questions, notably Algeria and 
Cyprus. And when it became necessary to pass a climactic 
resolution of condemnation against the Soviet Union for its 
brutality in Hungary, 56 countries voted “yes”"—over two- 
thirds of the whole membership in the General Assembly. 
This would not have been possible without the votes of such 
countries as Libya, Nepal, Tunisia, Ceylon, Burma and Laos. 
These facts give grounds for confidence in the future. 

Many of the new members are certainly not satellites of 
the Soviet Union, but are not allies of ours either. They are 
sometimes called “neutralists”, although each one of them is 
very different and they cannot all be lumped under one 
title. They cover at least half of the human race. They are, 
for the most part, relatively poor today and under the con- 
stant threat of famine and disease, but they have promising 
prospects for the future. 

In most of these countries, in spite of all our differences, 
the United States has great standing. This is not alone because 
of our military and material prowess, although that plays its 
part. Ir is also because of our revolutionary and liberating 
traditions. 

Think of Nehru, who keeps on his desk a brass mold of 
the hand of Lincoln, and says “I look at it every day. It gives 
me strength.” Or think of President Sukarno of Indonesia, 
speaking two years ago at Bandung to the first meeting of 
Asian and African powers in all history, and in that speech 
making just one reference to the United States. And what 
did he say? Did he speak of our stupendous material accom- 
plishments? No. His reference was to the ride of Paul Revere, 
a hundred and eighty years before, crying out in the darkness 
for men to fight for liberty—as Longfellow wrote, “a word 
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that shall echo for evermore.” 

How wonderful that America, for all its power and for all 
its attributes which could arouse emotions of fear and envy, 
can still call forth such noble sentiments in those distant lands! 

Now, to come to the second new development which I 
mentioned at the outset—that such a large number of first- 
rank foreign policy questions are still being handled in the 
United Nations with its expanded membership of 81. 

Last October the United Nations confronted two crises 
which came simultaneously and which put the organization 
to its greatest test since the aggression against Korea—a test 
which, in its world-wide ramifications and implications, was 
of unique and unprecedented significance. I refer to the action 
in Egypt and the outrageous communist assault on Hungary. 

In the case of Egypt, the United Nations, thanks to the 
civilized respect for world opinion shown by Britain, France, 
and Israeli, achieved a conspicuous success in causing the world 
to take a turn away from war. If the United Nations never 
does another thing in its whole existence, this one achieve- 
ment will have more than justified the expense and the 
trouble that we have put into it. 

In the process of achieving this success the General Assem- 
bly took two unprecedented actions with such swiftness as 
to astound many observers. 

First, it adopted the proposal for a United Nations Emer- 
gency Force to supervise the cease-fire. This was a constructive 
step without which it is very doubtful that peace could have 
been restored at all. In the heat of crisis this action was taken 
in a single evening, not after years of dry debate. 

Second, the General Assembly set up the machinery for 
clearing the Suez Canal. General Raymond Wheeler, who 
carried out that canal clearance assignment in the field, did 
a most remarkable job. He had a salvage fleet recruited from 
many coumtries such as the world has seldom seen before. 
With his able executive direction, the United Nations showed 
that it could solve a difficult technical problem, with many 
political pitfalls, and finish the job a month ahead of time. 

These achievements prove that an international organiza- 
tion can act. with speed, precision, and efficiency in a crisis. 
They have markedly strengthened the prestige and the moral 
authority of the United Nations. 

The case of Hungary is different. It is a case where the best 
that could be done was far from enough. For days and nights 
on end the United Nations General Assembly hammered 
away on this question and brought about a mobilization of 
world opinion to condemn Soviet brutality. This was a major 
achievement and dealt a body blow to communism through- 
out the world. But neither the United Nations nor the United 
States was able to liberate the tortured Hungarian people. 

It is a unique and special tragedy that the crisis in Egypt 
came at the same time as the Soviet onslaught against Hun- 
gary. This had the effect of distracting and confusing world 
opinion. Without that distraction world opinion could have 
been focussed on Hungary with far more telling effect—quite 
possibly causing the Soviet Union to withdraw. 

But the inability of the United Nations—or the United 
States—to liberate Hungary does not mean that there is a 
double standard of morality at the United Nations. The 
United Nations has a single moral standard, embodied in the 
Charter. What varies is its ability to enforce that standard. 

The United States is powerful, but it is not all-powerful. 
The United Nations is influential, but it is not a super- 
government and it cannot make its will immediately effective 
against the Soviet Union—any more than it would be able 
to do so against the United States. It has to face the realities 
of power in the world. Among those realities is the fact that 
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the Soviet Union is one of the world’s two greatest military 
powers and that it is totally callous to moral values. The 
United Nations can no more change that fact in the short run 
than a mountain climber can change the height of Mount 
Everest. 

These facts of power are recognized in the way the United 
Nations is organized, where the Soviet Union, as well as the 
United States, has a privileged position and the right to 
the veto. 

The Soviets abuse the veto. But to deprive them of the 
veto, or of their United Nations membership (even if these 
steps were legally possible) would raise the question of the 
United States’ right to use the veto and on this vital right of 
ours Americans should be in no doubt at all. 

To understand the special position of the great powers in 
the United Nations, remember that in the 1920's there were 
two principal objections to the League of Nations Covenant. 

1. The first was that it put the very small states on a basis 
of equality with the great powers. 

2. The other objection was to the proposition that an 
international organization could order our troops into combat 
without our consent. 

It seemed absurd to many Americans at that time that the 
United States should have one vote and that some country 
with a small area and small population would have the same. 
When the United Nations Charter was created, therefore, 
the lessons of the League of Nations debate had been learned 
and this defect was corrected. The five leading powers (China, 
France, the USSR, Britain and the United States) were given 
a privileged position: permanent seats in the Security Council. 

They were also given the veto power over Security Council 
resolutions. Although the United States has never yet used 
the veto, the Charter would probably not have been ratified 
by the Senate had the provision for the veto not been in- 
cluded. This was a wise insistence by the Senate because, in 
my view, the United Nations should not have the power to 
order United States troops into action without our consent. 
Final decisions on such a vital matter should always be taken 
in Washington. I would, therefore, be opposed to our giving 
up the veto for ourselves on such vital questions. If we want 
this special status for ourselves (which I think we do) we 
cannot contend that the Soviet Union should not have it, too. 

From these two great crises of 1956 some lessons can be 
drawn. 

As far as the United States and the Soviet Union are 
concerned, the United Nations must depend on their volun- 
tarily acting in a just manner. Inasmuch as justice is a virtue 
unknown to the communist mind, we cannot have justice in 
the entire world—or in the entire United Nations—so long 
as we have communism. The United Nations cannot compel 
the Soviet Union to act justly. What we can do—and what we 

do constantly—is to use the United Nations forum to 
mobilize world opinion against Soviet injustice. There is 
much in our experience to show that over the years these 
mobilizations have some effect, and we shall persevere in them. 

The case of Britain, France and Israel is radically different. 
The way in which they heeded world opinion reflects great 
credit on them and reflects the fact that they are on a higher 
plane of civilization. 

President Eisenhower put it aptly when he said recently, 
“There can, of course, be no equating of a nation like Israel 
with that of the Soviet Union. The people of Israel, like 
those of the United States, are imbued with a religious faith 
and a sense of moral values. We are entitled to expect, and 
do expect, from such peoples of the free world a contribution 
to world order which unhappily we cannot expect from a 
nation controlled by atheistic despots.” 
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There is also a truth about our own country which these 
experiences emphasize. The United States is, in every sense 
of the term, a world power. We are not merely an Atlantic or 
merely a Pacific power; we are neither “western” nor “eastern”. 
Throughout the globe our great national strength stands for 
ordered freedom and for equal justice under law. 

The hard action we had to take with respect to our closest 
friends was an action which earned us credit throughout 
Africa and Asia, because it illuminated like a lightning flash 
the fact that the United States, so far as lies within its power, 
applies the same standard to all nations. This act was under- 
stood in far-away places where American intentions have 
often been obscured and distorted by propaganda. And, as if 
to prove that they understood us, Asian nations came forward 
in the United Nations more strongly than they ever had before 
to condemn Soviet brutality in a distant country called 
Hungary of which their peoples had scarcely heard 

It became clear to all that our action last November is 
a guarantee of the highest certainty and value to all countries 
which may be threatened by aggression in the future. Inas- 
much as we were willing and able to proceed resolutely with 
regard to such close friends, it is certain that we will never 
hesitate about proceeding with at least equal determination 
regarding any other country in the future. This must be a 
very comforting thought to every small nation. 

This turn away from World War III would not have been 
possible without the United Nations—and the part the United 
States (and other nations) played therein. Yet the United 
Nations is not a sovereignty. It cannot levy a tax; enact a 
law; emit currency; or draft a soldier. 

But it does embody the only world code of good behavior 
for governments; it does possess a meeting place where 
governments can harmonize their actions; it has a highly 
intelligent and effective Secretary General; and its rostrum 
has made it the most powerful single engine in the world 
for influencing world opinion. 

In conclusion we can in all honesty say this: that the 
situation both in Gaza and in the Straits of Tiran is better 
today than it was a year ago; and that this improvement, far 
from coming as a reward for Charter violation, was accom- 
plished in spite of events which could have made the situa- 
tion very much worse. 

Thus a true turn away from war has been taken, with all 
that such a turn means to humanity—in suffering which was 
not endured, in wounds which were of inflicted; in deaths 
which have mot occurred. This turn away from war was 
brought about by the United States working with many other 
countries in the United Nations. It is certain that what has 
been accomplished could not have been done by the United 
States acting alone in accordance with our own self-interest. 
The truth is that our self-interest is not always best served 
by working alone. This turn away from war could have been 
accomplished only by mobilizing our influence (and that of 
others) in accordance with the only existing general code of 
world behavior—the United Nations Charter. 

The impartial judgments of history on the Near East 
crisis of 1956 cannot be made for many years. But it is a 
fact that the delegates at the United Nations who shaped its 
Decisions on the Near East in this past year were conscious 
of history as they acted, and believed that they were doing, 
in the words of Colonel Ephraim Williams, “something for 
the benefit of those unborn.” Those who are graduating from 
college today will soon have their turn to build on what has 
been done thus far. May they succeed in finding the way to 
bring the world closer to an age of justice and dependable 


peace. 
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Education — 
Communist Style, American Style 


THE STUDENTS OF TODAY ARE THE LEADERS OF TOMORROW 
By MRS. ELEANOR LANSING DULLES, Special Assistant to the Director, Office of German Affairs, Department of State 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Western College, Oxford, Ohio, Jume 3, 1957 


AM PARTICULARLY HAPPY to be here today, be- 

cause I remember what the beginnings of education 

here in Western College meant to my grandmother 
approximately 100 years ago. Although the education which 
she received here differed markedly from what you get today, 
it had then, as now, those basic elements which helped to 
develop the personality and the mind of a gracious, dignified, 
and efficient helper to her husband as Ambassador, as inter- 
national negotiator, and as Secretary of State. My grandmother, 
Mary Parke Foster, had a simple, direct and earnest approach 
to life which could be envied by those of us who have had 
a more varied and complicated type of education. 

As I have recently learned, | have an additional honor in 
that I am receiving a degree from this college where my 
colleague, Ambassador Frances Willis, one of the outstand- 
ing representatives of this government in the Diplomatic 
Service, also received a degree. She has told me of the 
pleasant experience which she had here when she was with 
you in 1955. 


EDUCATION AND THE SOVIET POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


| would like to give you a few comments on education as 
it is used by the Soviet Union and what this may mean to 
them and to us. It is useful to consider what we could learn 
from their impressive efforts in this field. It is also useful 
to consider what they are discovering as to the effect of 
education on the mind. Although I do not believe we have 
the full story on this situation, we have enough information 
to give us some insight into the meaning of recent develop- 
ments 

I wish to refer briefly to Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Communist China and the USSR. In these 
various Satellite areas, the situation varies somewhat, but the 
general conclusions are similar. There is evidence of a 
well-planned serious program to produce the world’s largest 
body of technicians and scientists. In all these countries, 
however, one finds the problems and difficulties which the 
Soviets are facing are manifest in this phase of their develop- 
ment. I was reminded the other day of Wendell Wilkie’s 
comment +o Stalin in their conversation about 15 years ago. 
When Stalin boasted to Wilkie with regard to the spectacular 
rise in literacy in the Soviet Union, Wilkie replied, “I think, 
Sir, that you are working yourself out of a job.” 

From a political point of view, it is clear in the light of 
recent events that the Soviets can take little comfort from 
the fact that the students of today are inevitably the leaders 
of the future. Where among the Satellite countries (or even 
in the USSR itself) can they rest easy with respect to the 
attitude of the students and the many signs of their unwill- 
ingness to accept the oppressive, stultified atmosphere and 
the boredom with the worn-out Marxist Doctrine with which 
they have usually surrounded their educational efforts. 

It is well known that the most persistent, the most des- 
perate, and the most terrifying rebellion against Soviet rule 


was led by the students of Hungary in recent months. It is 
equally well known that the students of Poland, and par- 
ticularly of Cracow and Warsaw Universities, have supplied 
much of the spirit and the resistance which have persuaded 
the Russian Communists to withdraw the most conspicuous 
manifestation of the apparatus of the police state and to 
permit the Polish leaders to take over the functions of gov- 
ernment with a substantial reduction of interference from 
the police state and the dictatorship in the Kremlin. I know 
from a number of sources that the students in these univer- 
sities have expresed their desire for a closer association with 
the United States and have indirectly and in cautious ways 
indicated their wish not to be cut off from the intellectual 
and cultural life beyond the Communist border. 

In Czechoslovakia, I am told, the general impression is 
apathy, although there have been instances of student satire of 
existing conditions. The Soviets had hoped here, as elsewhere, 
to educate a body of convinced Communists. They have used 
threadbare theories from 100 years ago to fence around the 
minds of the students and prevent doubt of independence. 
Now they must wonder if this is possible. 

In East Germany, conditions have paralleled those in the 
Soviet Union, except that there has been more variety of 
activity among students objecting to conditions. Education 
there has to use existing German institutions. In many cases, 
the students resisting alien methods have complained about 
the courses’ In particular, they object to being forced to 
study the Russian language. They have also objected to 
time spent on Soviet-styled “Social Sciences.” In other cases, 
they have criticized certain professors. In a few instances, of 
which there have been several in recent times, the professors, 
themselves, have shown some signs of freedom of views and 
have been accused of “deluding the minds” of the students 
and have been dismissed. 

In one such case, Professor Harich of Humboldt University 
was given a ten-year prison sentence after his students 
expressed some sympathy for the Hungarian students, and he 
was accused of “diversionism.” In a mock trial, the accusations 
were examined in speedy fashion, and without any oppor- 
tunity for defense, he was thrown into prison. 

A few weeks ago, there was a demonstration by the 
students in East Berlin against conditions and treatments and 
the students were expelled from the Veterinary College, while 
the professor disappeared as a refugee to the West. 

Most recently, in the middle of May, a Professor Zehm of 
the University of Jena has been dismissed from the Com- 
munist Party and apparently thrown out of his academic 
position for having departed in his views from the Marxist 
philosophy. At the same time, he was accused of having 
been under the influence of another professor from Leipzig 
who is also stated to have “confused conceptions of the proper 
ideology.” It was stated that these professors were “anti- 
imperialists and socialists” but their ideas were politically 
negative and that they were having a “dangerous” effect on 
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the students. The argument usually centers on the possibility 
of “several ways to socialism.” 

At the time when these events have been taking place in 
East Germany, there has been a notable increase in the 
percentage of young people among the refugees fleeing into 
Berlin. There is every indication that the attempt to force 
the students to take the Communist oath and to insist on a 
party discipline leads to silent resistance, open revolt, or the 
determination to escape. 

There is no indication that the majority of the students 
in East Germany have accepted the major elements of the 
Communist philosophy and methods. While some have re- 
ceived substantial inducements to remain in the area and 
are given a preferred position when they have graduated from 
the university, there are a number of instances where groups 
of students have received elaborate scientific training and 
then have all defected to the West, taking with them the skills 
which they have won as a result of their Soviet-financed edu- 
cation. 

In Communist China, also, there has been an impressive 
Communist effort to expand the number of talented tech- 
nicians and scientists. The results of this effort have been a 
striking expansion of the enrollment in the higher educa- 
tional institutions, accompanied almost inevitably in this 
stage by a significant decline in the quality of the education. 
The material basis for the schools and universities has been 
inadequate to support the enlarged enrollment, and the regime 
has had to effect cutbacks in its program. The period of 
improved training in the lower schools has been too short 
for effective preparation, and the number of teachers has 
been inadequate. 

It is probable that if conditions continue more or less as 
at present education will develop momentum and, although 
there may not be the anticipated large-scale increase, the 
effect on the country will be considerable. Moreover, the 
intensive emphasis on education parallels a recognized de- 
velopment of a national sense of increasing strength as a 
nation, in spite of serious economic problems. 

In Communist China, as in the Satellite countries, the 
question will arise as to the effect of education, however 
controlled, on the mind and spirit of the students. Observers 
of the changing scene are bound to look for those stirrings of 
freedom which have so often followed educational progress, 
even when hemmed in by restrictions of a doctrinaire or 
dictatorial nature. While the recent signs of unrest among 
the students, as well as among other elements of the popula- 
tion are occasioned in considerable measure by cutbacks in 
the economic facilities, they may be “straws in the wind” 
which have a greater significance than the material causes 
which seem to have been their origin. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


In the Soviet Union, there have been incidents in several 
of the universities. Students at Moscow University, which 
is the outstanding institution from the point of view of 
prestige and facilities, assumed the right to a limited degree 
of freedom of open discussion and expression of ideas before 
the recent uprisings in Poland and Hungary. Because of the 
impact of these events on the Kremlin leaders and because 
they knew that heated discussions had led the students in 
certain cases to “heretical conclusions,” they had to reverse 
their position and renew the restrictions on those who wished 
a “socialist revolution against the pseudo-Socialist state,” 
which the Kremlin considered a challenge to their despotism. 

There is no doubt that the habit of criticism had gained 
considerable currency in the university. Oddly enough, it 
was most noticed in the scientific circles where there were 
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indications that the basic political philosophy of the Party 
was being questioned. These questionings were accompanied 
by expressions of objection to the living conditions and the 
general treatment with respect to the students and dormitories 
and mess halls. In ome case, there was actually a week-long 
boycott. 

As the nature of these developments was realized at the 
end of last year, a number of students were, apparently, ex- 
pelled agd others were subjected to discipline of various 
sorts. There was an attempt to isolate those students who 
had begun to think in questioning terms from the larger 
body of the students who had not yet expressed themselves 
in any “deviationist” manner. 

Does the Soviet Educational System produce results which 
lead us to recast our own system? No one can answer this 
question dogmatically at this time. Clearly, it has some fea- 
tures which we will have to examine carefully. The Russians 
have seen fit to lift from the students, as far as possible, their 
personal economic problems. Perhaps we should take another 
look at the economic obligations and anxieties that compete 
with studies for the time and energy of the young people in 
our own colleges. 

To offset or balance the large payment to talented youth, 
the selected students have to work as if they were in a defense 
plant or in the most arduous phase of their professional life. 
Is this presure desirable for us or have we reached a stage 
in our own sense of responsibility which will produce both 
competent and well-rounded individuals. We must remember 
that in a Democracy, our concern is with leadership as well 
as with technicians. 

In any case, we must look at the system not so much from 
the statistical point of view—how many scientists are being 
turned out—but from the point of view of techniques and 
over-all results. There is little doubt that as Howard Simons 
wrote in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST of May 25— 
the Russians have instituted “a crash program for turning out 
scientists” as they might automobiles. Moreover, these students 
are well selected from all groups, although workers are 
favored. The students are well prepared and keenly interested 
in their work. We cannot, in our planning, forget these facts 
which in various ways may prove to be the most important 
new developments in our day. 

If we assume the mind is breaking free, it would be unduly 
optimistic to take for granted, even in respect to the East 
Zone of Germany, that this new generation of students is 
either pro-American, pro-Western, or completely anti-Com- 
munist. It would not be contrary to the known facts, however, 
to state that there is a growing self-reliance among the young 
people, that there is a change in their point of view from 
that which was influenced by the early appearance of the 
revolutionary socialism, and that the fu.ure for the dictator- 
ship of the Kremlin is seriously threatened by the very 
instruments by which they attempted to increase their capa- 
bilities; that is, the development of the human mind. 


HALF A LOAF 


If the leaders of the USSR could express their educational 
philosophy in some relationship to the continuing stream 
of educational studies, they might well say that they had 
decided in the case of higher education that “half a loaf” is 
better than none. The “half a loaf” which they are offering 
to their young people is not to be discounted. It includes 
sorme of the most effective methods of imposing systems of 
knowledge and of transferring information to those who 
will be the engineers, scientists, and leaders of the future 
that have been developed anywhere. 

All of those who have studied the Soviet educational 
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system have stated that the students are subjected to a pres- 
sure which is considerably greater than that borne by our 
students. In saying this, I do not wish to underestimate the 
amount of drive both in the students and in the teaching 
faculties in the free world schools. Nevertheless, the extent 
to which Soviet students are subject to an intensive training 
in their early years is almost unprecedented in our educational 
experience. The thorough study of mathematics in the high 
schools, the variety of practical and theoretical studies in the 
natural sciences in the universities is perhaps unparalleled 
elsewhere. There are many who believe that this exacting 
educational program is more effective than that in the West. 
There are frequent statements that the Russians are turning 
out more scientists and better-trained scientists than Western 
universities can produce. One must consider this possibility 
seriously even though it is impossible, at the present time, 
to prove the truth or falsehood of such statements. 

Whether or not the Soviets think that they can control the 
education on which they have embarked, they must ener- 
getically go forward with the program or fail in their race 
against the non-Communist World. They have recognized 
that they must use the most efficient methods to bring to 
their youth the knowledge of the past and to make available 
the experience of other times and other places to those who 
are building their materialistic system. They must refine and 
perfect the methods of their workmen so that their inventors 
and engineers can use the most delicate and modern instru- 
ments and procedures of experimentation, testing, and pro- 
duction. At the same time, they endeavor to avoid, if possible, 
teaching the students to think. They must have come to 
recognize that the mental gymnastics of the young, although 
frequently dangerous from the point of view of the Com- 
munist System of discipline are still necessary as stimulus if 
the country is to avoid stagnation. They still assume that they 
can cut the loaf in half and give their young people tech- 
niques without spirituality. 

It has been said that one of their main efforts in the 
intellectual world is to enthrone the ghosts of the past and 
co prevent their overthrow by suppression of doubts and 
new ideas. The ghosts of the Communist World are many. 
The most familiar to us is the Marxist theory of Capitalism 
and its destructive powers. Another is their concept of Im- 
perialism which embraces all forms of power not under 
Soviet control. A third is the importance of class warfare 
and their whole concept of class in the modern system. 


As they face these ideas and attempt to protect them from 
the fresh winds of free thought, they have developed a new 
device. They are now insisting that all students spend a 
certain amount of time as heavy laborers in the factories, 
mines, or workshops of the Communist World. They have 
decided, apparently, in East Germany and elsewhere, including 
the Soviet Union, that if the students are brought into direct 
contact with the day laborer they will retain the identity 
of their allegiance to the solidarity of all classes within 
the Socialist State and prevent the development of a separate 
caste of intellectuals within the Soviet Regime. They have 
concluded that heavy work leads to an acceptance of the 
Communist Doctrines regarding the struggle between the 
classes, that anyone who has engaged in physical labor will 
automatically be closer to the Marxist concept of capitalism. 
They believe that sharing in the more arduous, productive 
work will lead to a feeling that the capitalists have added to 
the burdens of labor and Western economic imperialists have 
created the obstacles to Soviet advancement which must be 
overcome with their labor and their sacrifices. However, a 
result of this involuntary association in many cases after their 
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period of training will probably be a feeling of relief and a 
desire to achieve special status. 

While greater emphasis on student participation in labor 
is one phase of their attempt to protect the rigidity of their 
educational system, they have more direct means which 
they invoke, including highly restricted curricula with virtually 
no free choice of studies. Except for Marxist studies, they 
exclude historical and humanistic studies from the system 
of courses which are available. In addition to this, they try 
to prevent the travel of the students and to cut them off from 
contact with persons in other lands and with other ideas. 


Our EDUCATION—THE WHOLE LOAF 


Western education may suffer from some reluctance to 
impose discipline which does not limit the training and in- 
doctrination of the Soviet system. On the other hand, it 
attempts to give the variety, the richness and a knowledge 
of comparative values which is our heritage from many 
nations and from many centuries of schooling. It has a deeper 
quality of self-discipline. Each student is assumed to be in 
a life-long search for the truth. I think we can conclude, in 
spite of our concern for our weakness and the Soviet drive 
in the field of education, that the risks to leadership of the 
United States are small. 

In contrast to this prospect, the strange situation which 
prevails behind the Iron Curtain must cause serious concern 
among the Communists. For one thing, we are aware to a 
surprising extent of our limitations and our weaknesses. While 
this does not mean that we can overlook either our present 
needs or our past mistakes, it gives us new goals and new 
impetus to improve and to enrich what we have to give to 


our young people. 

As an important part of our current educational philosophy, 
the training of young people in the home and the schoois 
must take on added responsibility in the light of the achieve- 
ments of the Communist educational system. Even though 
we take some comfort from the narrow limits which they have 
chosen to impose within this education, we must recognize 
that their progress is impressive. 

Our aim is not only to improve our techniques and our 
methods with respect to the mastery of a large body of 
factual information, but also to exploit to the full those 
broad contacts and those extensions of our thinking which 
Western education presents. Our schools and colleges are 
dedicated to laying the ghosts of the past and freeing our 
thoughts from outworn doctrines. It is the essence of our 
approach to seize upon those half-shaped thoughts and de- 
veloping concepts which emerge not only in those more 
familiar industrial centers, but further afield among _less- 
known peoples on the margins of industrialized civilization. 
These can greatly enrich our education. 


Basically our strength lies in the reverence for the entire 
body of knowledge and respect for the views of the other 
person. Moreover, we have recognized that the first step in 
any advancement of knowledge is the formulation of a 
question. All of those who see the importance of a doubt 
in the search for solutions of our major problems are con- 
tributing by that understanding to the progress of the in- 
tellectual man. We now know from recent experience that 
questions are more dangerous to the Communist System than 
atomic bombs. 

As you leave the educational institution which has helped 
form your recent concepts, which has taught you to ask 
questions, and which has given you new intellectual instru- 
ments and tools, you must preserve the searching mind which 
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DOUGLAS DILLON 


is not only the source of discovery, but the destruction of 
tyranny. It is also the way in which you, yourself, and your 
nation can go forward. 

Your awareness of the multitude of unsolved problems 
and the vast expanse of the horizons of thought can lead to 
a humility which makes it possible for you to work with 
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your fellow man in understanding and harmony. This true 
humility is not to be based on doubt as to your personal 
validity. It is not, therefore, a source of anxiety. It is, rather, 
a proper view of the real world, the perspective that widens 
before you as you go forward through life and observe the 
manifold wonders of nature and of man. 


ea & * 
Business and Foreign Policy 
SITUATION IN THE LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


By DOUGLAS DILLON, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Delivered before the Advertising Club of New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey, June 4, 1957 


FTER FOUR YEARS spent in Paris it is a great 
pleasure for me to find myself once again back home 
in New Jersey meeting with such a distinguished group 

of New Jersey citizens. I am particularly happy that we are 
gathered together on this important occasion to honor my 
friend, Paul Stillman, who, in his quiet, unassuming way, 
has contributed so much to the City of Newark, to the State 
of New Jersey, and to our whole country. I will have more 
to say about Paul later. Meanwhile I would like to talk to you 
about a few of the general impressions which have struck 
me with particular force during the years I have been working 
for the Department of State. 

In the first place, during my years in France I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the great and growing importance 
of economic and business factors in foreign relations. Many 
of us have been habituated to thinking of foreign policy and 
diplomacy as something apart from the current flow of 
mundane matters. I found that although this may have been 
true in the past, it certainly is no longer the case in the 
post war world. 

I do not mean to say that business and economic influences 
are always determining in matters of foreign policy, because 
that is not the case. Political and military factors also have a 
vital bearing on our foreign policy and on that of other 
nations. And emotional forces, such as the strong anti-colonial 
feeling of the newly independent nations of Asia and Africa, 
are often far stronger than pure economic factors. 

Nevertheless, I found that business relationships were 
inextricably intertwined into the warp and woof of foreign 
policy. Since the war this has been increasingly recognized in 
the administration of our Foreign Service. A working know!- 
edge of economics is now required for all young men desiring 
to enter the Foreign Service. During the early years of their 
service they are required to complete at least one tour of 
duty devoted primarily to economic matters. This is all to 
the good, and I can assure you that the professional diplomat 
who is not conscious of the facts of business life has become 
a rare and rapidly disappearing phenomenon. 

There is one economic problem which has now become of 
particular importance to us all. This is the situation in the 
less developed countries of the free world. There are ap- 
proximately a billion people in these countries, most of 
whom are living under conditions of dire poverty and misery. 
There is nothing new about this state of affairs as it has 
been prevalent throughout history. The difference today is 
that modern means of communication—radio and other 
methods of disseminating news—have brought to these peo- 
ples the realization that there are other people who live in 
far greater comfort than they. This has created among them 
an overpowering drive to better their status. They are de- 
manding of their governments that prompt and effective 





action be taken rapidly to improve their living conditions. 

Fortunately, these peoples are governed by free govern- 
ments. But these governments, many of them newly estab- 
lished, are operating under tremendous pressures. They can 
survive as free governments only if they can respond in some 
way to the demands of their peoples for economic growth. 

Two things in particular are needed to achieve this growth 
—increased technological knowledge and a supply of capital. 
It is in these two fields that the U. S. must act if we wish to 
help these countries to remain free. 

The alternative is that they will fall under the control of 
extremist leaders. Totalitarian governments will then seek to 
extract from these peoples by force the labor and money 
necessary to build their economies. This is the course being 
advocated by the Soviet Union. The Soviets say that only by 
adopting the Communist formula can these less developed 
countries assure the rapid growth of their economies. There is 
no doubt that this siren song contains considerable tempta- 
tion. To back up their ideological offensive the Soviets are 
also beginning to offer trained technicians and credits on a 
relatively large scale, something like 700 million dollars in the 
last two years. It is vitally important to us- Americans that 
these underdeveloped countries remain free. Their loss to 
the Communists would immensely strengthen the Soviet Bloc 
and render it difficult, if not impossible to maintain the 
prosperity and cohesion of the remaining free world. Such a 
success might well embolden the Communists to undertake 
new adventures which would threaten our liberties and our 
peace. 

This explains why it is in our own national self-interest 
for us to do all we reasonably can to help these countries 
deyelop the economic growth which they must have if they 
are to remain free. 

It is to meet this need for technological knowledge and to 
help the less developed countries obtain the necessary core of 
skilled workers that the U. S. has been embarked on our 
technical assistance or Point Four program for the past 
eight years. This program is designed to share with these 
peoples the skills and techniques which have been developed 
in the western world. It is primarily a teaching and demon- 
stration program. As such it has paid great dividends in 
good will and in increased capacity for economic development. 
The cost of this program to the U. S. is now approximately 
150 million dollars a year—less than one-fourth of one 
per cent of our federal budget. 

In addition to the need for “know-how”, capital must also 
be supplied to enable the underdeveloped countries to start 
their advance. Of course, by far the greater part of the neces- 
sary capital must come from these countries themselves in 
the form of local labor and local resources. However, if they 
are to avoid the Soviet Communist method by which the 
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standard of living of the population is deliberately driven 
down in order to divert resources to development, these 
countries in the beginning must look to foreign sources for 
some of their capital 

It is to help supply this need more effectively that the Ad- 
ministration is proposing the establishment of a Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. The purpose of this Fund will be to assist 
the newly emerging and needy countries to advance to the 
point where they can obtain their capital needs through nor- 
mal financial channels and through savings out of their own 
increasing production. The need for development assistance 
will thus not prove unending. 

As an example of what I mean we can take the situation in 
Latin America during the past decade. There, economic 
progress has been moving at a faster rate than in any other 
area of the world. Though a goodly portion of the capital 
necessary for this development has come from abroad, largely 
from the United States, it has been in the form of direct 
private investment and ordinary conventional dollar loans. 
This is possible because the Latin American countries have 
in general reached the stage in their development where 
reliance on such sources of capital is feasible. This is not yet 
true for many of the countries in Asia and Africa, or for 
a few of the less fortunate areas in Latin America. 

The proposed Development Loan Fund will be empowered 
to make loans that may be repaid either in local currencies 
or in dollars over long periods of time and at low rates of 
interest. Experience has shown that it is far better to extend 
development assistance in the form of loans than as grants. 
This is true even in cases where it becomes necessary to 
make the loans on unusually generous terms. Loans increase 
the sense of responsibility of the recipient country and help 
to ensure that the funds are used for really necessary projects. 

The Fund should operate with the flexibility and continuity 
which any bank requires to do its work effectively. We have 
asked Congress to provide an appropriation of $500 million 
for the coming fiscal year and to authorize the Fund to borrow 
$750 million from the U. S. Treasury in each of the two 
following fiscal years. Thus, assured of continuity, the Fund 
will be able to work closely with the Export-Import Bank 
and with the World Bank, both of which have assured and 
continuing sources of capital. This will also make it possible 
for the Fund to work with the less developed countries in 
the same careful and thorough manner that has characterized 
the Operations of the World Bank and thus to ensure the 
most effective use of our assistance. 

It is also our view that wherever possible, development 
should be carried on under private auspices. We know that 
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private development is apt to be more effective than that 
which is carried out through governmental channels. There- 
fore, provision has been made to empower the new Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to join with private enterprise in carrying 
out development projects. We are hopeful that this will 
accomplish two important objectives—stimulate American 
business to enter the foreign field in areas where the capital 
risk might have seemed too great to be carried alone, and 
also stimulate private enterprise in the new and developing 
countries, thus providing the soundest possible bulwark for 
the cause of freedom. 

In order to carry out these programs effectively, it is 
essential for the government to have the support and under- 
standing of the American business community. One of the 
unique qualities of the United States Government during 
recent years has been its ability to call on the business com- 
munity for help. Businessmen have gone to Washington 
in large numbers to serve tours of duty in the government, 
usually at great personal sacrifice to themselves. This situation 
is unparalleled in the world today. It is one of the major 
guarantees for the continuation of our free system of private 
enterprise. 

Many a time while I was in Paris did Frenchmen, Britishers, 
and other Europeans comment on what to them was this 
peculiarity of the American system. In every case their com- 
ments were couched in tones of envy and wonder as to how 
the American Government had been able to obtain such 
support from the business community. 

It is fitting that here today the Advertising Club of New 
Jersey should be meeting to honor as New Jersey's out- 
standing citizen for 1956, a man who so well exemplifies this 
characteristic of the American businessman. Paul Stillman, 
while building up the National State Bank of Newark and 
running the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, one of 
the largest in the country, has somehow found it possible 
to devote a substantial part of his efforts to the broader 
public interest. He has quietly but forcefully entered into 
the very framework of our political system by serving for 
many years as Treasurer of the Republican Party in New 
Jersey. He serves as Chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
mission on State Tax Policy, and more recently he has been 
the inspiration of the Newark Economic Development Com- 
mittee which is doing such remarkable work in revitalizing 
and rejuvenating your city. In devoting himself to these civic 
duties Paul Stillman has shown himself to be an outstanding 
example of all that is best in the American system of private 
enterprise, and I am proud to be here today to take part in 
this luncheon honoring his efforts. 


The Size of the World 


THE MIND OF A MAN 
By DR. F. CYRIL JAMES, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


Delivered at the 201st Commencement of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 12, 1957 


T IS MY PRIVILEGE this morning to express on behalf 
of all of us who have received degrees our thanks to 
President Harnwell and to the Trustees of the University 

of Pennsylvania. Each of us appreciates separately, and with 
an individual personal savour, the accolade that has been 
bestowed upon him, but the least common denominator is an 
unsatisfactory method of expression for any precise depth 
of reality or feeling. I should, therefore, like to add, purely 
personally, that for me these Commencement Ceremonies are 


a happy home-coming. It has been my good fortune to spend 
approximately one-third of my life in each of three countries 
to which I am greatly attached, the first third in England, 
the second in the United States, and the last in Canada. For 
more than sixteen years the University of Pennsylvania was 
my intellectual home, and the memories of those years con- 
stitute a rich storehouse of happiness. It is against the back- 
ground of those memories, President Harnwell, that I express 
my appreciation. 
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F. CYRIL JAMES 


If I had that gift of tongues which descended upon the 
Apostles on the first Pentecostal day, I might be able to find 
words that would set in focus for each of you, my fellow 
graduates of the Class of 1957 who have received your degrees 
in course this morning, the happy sense of achievement which 
I am sure fills you at this moment. You have attained that 
for which you have worked hard during many years; I should 
like to be able to express for you your debt to the University 
of Pennsylvania and also to say something that might serve 
as viaticum for each of you as you set out on the next chapter 
in your careers. 

Today, at these Commencement Ceremonies, you are ad- 
mitted to the world of letters, and the degrees with which 
you have been invested are the hallmark of that admission. In 
the thirteenth century, when men wore costumes like this 
every day of the week to indicate their rank and profession, 
the acquisition of a university degree implied admission not 
only to the world of letters, but to the world of leaders— 
to the company of those men who had learned all knowledge 
and trained their minds so that they might use that knowledge 
effectively. Today we have received the same historic titles. 
We have been admitted to the degree of bachelor, master or 
doctor in one or other of the fields of human knowledge, but 
we are more humble than those who preceded us by six or 
seven centuries. We realize keenly that we have not learned 
all knowledge. We have learned enough to know that the 
sum total of human knowledge is beyond the comprehension 
of any single individual, and I hope that we have learned 
enough to realize that each one of us must go on learning all 
our lives if we want to be masters in any one of the many 
professions that are open to university graduates today. This is 
commencement. It is the beginning, not the end, of our 
education. We have mastered some small part of the total 
of human knowledge, and we have started to train our minds 
so that in due course we shall be able to use effectively, in 
the service of mankind, the knowledge that we have acquired. 

Whether you have today become bachelors, masters, or 
doctors in course, the years that you have spent at university 
have given each one of you a unique opportunity to train 
your minds and (as I look around at them on this platform) 
I think I can assure you that those of us who have been 
admitted doctors honoris causa have also tried hard to train 
our minds during the years that lie immediately behind us. 
That is tremendously important. The whole world is only as 
wide, and as deep, as the mind of a man. 

Scientists and engineers know that and, in the confidence 
of their certain knowledge, are sometimes apt to feel superior 
to the rest of us. There is today a great deal of discussion, 
not only on both sides of the Atlantic but on both sides of 
the Pacific, about the atom bomb and its possible conse- 
quences. The columns of newspapers, the debates in legisla- 
tive chambers, and the discussions in a million homes, range 
in the amplitude of ignorance over all of the possible conse- 
quences, good and bad. Only a few nuclear physicists, and 
a small company of medical physiologists and pathologists, can 
appraise the scientific consequences with any exactitude, and 
many of these, realizing keenly the limitations of their present 
knowledge, are hard at work to find precise answers to those 
questions which at the moment are being debated by millions 
of people with an emphasis that is possible only because they 
have not trained their minds to the point where they can 
measure the limits within which their judgment is sound. 

Let me take another example. The Delaware River bridge 
is an important part of that human organism which we call 
the City of Philadelphia. When it was built, replacing for 
the first time the inconvenient service of the ferries, hundreds 
of thousands of people were immediately conscious of the 
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contribution that it made to the solution of traffic problems. 
Others, penetrating more deeply into the heart of things, 
commented on the beauty of its lines, and some of them took 
the trouble to sketch or photograph it. These things, however, 
are no more than a very small part of what we might call the 
“knowledge” of the bridge. To an engineer, looking at it 
through trained eyes, it is a pattern of stress, an efficient use 
of materials to perform a particular purpose. The engineer 
looks at the bridge, comprehending not only its importance 
for traffic and its beauty, but realizing at the same time the 
technical knowledge, the careful planning and the vision 
that went into its creation. 

How do we look at the world, you and I? Do we look out 
from that comfortable community which is our home and 
think of all those who lie beyond its borders as foreigners, 
strangers, people with whom we have no links of affection 
and who are important to our lives only because they might 
at some time of their own choosing menace our comfort 
and security? Is our mind as large as the world? Expressing 
it more accurately, how large is the world that our mind 
encompasses? 

Let me be specific. Let us think for a moment of India 
and China. What do those words call up in our thinking? Do 
we automatically think of China as a large red blob on the 
map, a country that has been conquered by the Communists, 
one that is now allied to Communist Russia, so that it is 
outside the pale of western civilization and automatically on 
the other side of that mental curtain which the cold war 
cannot cross? When we think of India, do we irritably com- 
plain that its Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, is an irres- 
ponsible and unreliable leader, who does not support our side 
of the argument when we expect him to but seems to have 
some queer idea that he should stay in the middle of the road? 
If we are honest, each of us will admit that these mental 
images are part of the picture that is called up when China 
or India is mentioned. But I should like to hope that those 
words conjure up a dozen additional images to make the 
picture more complete. Do we think of families, clad in no 
more than scanty cotton garments, huddling around the dung 
fires outside their primitive huts on a cold winter night 
when the wind blowing across the Punjab can be just as 
unpleasant as January in Philadelphia? Do we realize that 
the only hot meal enjoyed by the family that day was perhaps 
a mess of pottage, a dish of stewed beans and peas? A man 
cannot afford much in the way of meat or fish, still less can 
he afford warm clothing, when the per capita national income 
of his country is between $50 and $75 a year. We might 
remember as our standard of comparison that the per capita 
income in the United States last year was $2037—more than 
thirty times as high as that of the average Indian or Chinese. 

We need not stop. Do we, when we think of India, 
remember the sad succession of funeral processions wending 
their way down to the burning ghats, the father carrying in 
his arms the body of his dead son or daughter? India has one 
physician to every 12,000 members of its population: in 
Canada the ratio is 1 to 1300 and in the United States 1 to 
700. 

We need not, however, concentrate on infant mortality, 
diet, clothing and medical care. We can turn our attention to 
the most important factor in the development and progress 
of any nation, so far as that is capable of measurement by 
material statistics. I mean productive capacity. Anybody who 
has walked through the back streets of the little villages near 
Agra, who has watched workmen sitting in the dust by the 
side of the road executing marvellous designs in alabaster, in 
ivory, in brass and in leather, knows that the skill of the 
men who built the Taj Mahal is still at the end of the 
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fingers of their descendants. The craftsmanship is exquisite 
and will stand comparison with anything that is produced in 
North America. These men are. not inferior to Canadian 
workmen or American workmen: in some ways they are 
superior. Their difficulty is that they do not have the same 
tools. To quote one more statistic. The per capita consumption 
of energy in Canada last year, the amount of coal, of gas, of 
electricity and of oil that was consumed by the average 
individual in the course of his year's activity, amounted to 
the equivalent of 10,740 lbs of coal. The comparable figure for 
India is 190 lbs. a year. Each one of us controls about fifty-six 
times as much energy during the course of the year as does 
the average Indian. We can make fifty-six times as many 
things; we can travel fifty-six times as far; we can enjoy 
fifty-six times as much of this world’s goods. 

As soon as our mind encompasses all of these things, we 
begin to realize what it means when we say, sometimes with 
pride, that less than seven per cent of the total population of 
the world, living at present in Canada and the United States, 
enjoys each year twenty-eight per cent of all the goods and 
services that men produce throughout the world, while Asia 
with fifty-four per cent of the world’s population, consumes 
only seventeen and a half per cent of the total income of 
the whole world! 

Even with these statistical measures of her economy, our 
mind has not yet encompassed India. We must remember 
that the civilization of India, like that of China, had developed 
to a high level when the ancient Greeks were no more than 
barbarian invaders pouring down to the Mediterranean to 
loot the ancient cities of the Aegean. Who among our an- 
cestors was the contemporary of Asoka or Confucius? The 
recer" of western civilization is short, when compared to that 
of China or India. Even in terms of dates, we have no books 
that go back as far as the early Indic writings, or the essays 
of Confucius, and there are some who think that even now we 
have written few books as significant for mankind as some 
of those that came out of the East many centuries ago. 

Our world, yours and mine, cannot be said to include India 
and China unless it encompasses all of these things, and places 
them in such relationship to one another that we can form 
a reasonable judgment and make an honest effort at under- 
standing. Much the same thing could be said in regard to the 
emerging nationhood of Turkey, to the vast and restless mass 
of Russia, to the ebullient nationalism of Egypt, to the pioneer- 
ing re-creation of an ancient past that is Israel, and to a 
hundred other countries. The world is as large as a man’s 
mind. 

You may think that statement accurate, but unimportant. 
Why worry about India, or Turkey? There is serious work to 
be done nearer home. Surely it is enough for each of us that 
our minds should compass the day's task and, with affection, 
safeguard the welfare of our families and our friends. 

If you will stop and think for a few moments, you will 
realize that this is not enough. Twenty years ago, this North 
American continent was caught in the greatest depression in 
its history, and there are many in this auditorium who can 
recall with sadness, and sometimes with bitterness, the bleak 
feeling of frustration, of unemployment and even of starva- 
tion, which lay like a dark cloud over this City of Philadelphia, 
and many another great city in Canada and the United States. 
We realize now that the depression was not a problem of 
technology. We had all the food and all the raw materials 
that any country could possibly need, had them in quantities 
much larger than any other country since the dawn of time 
had possessed them. The depression was a problem of eco- 
nomic organization and of human understanding, a symptom 
of the limitations of the mind of man. America did not need 
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new inventions; there were, indeed, many pessimists who 
suggested that we should have a moratorium on inventions 
until we had succeeded in effectively using those already re- 
vealed to us. What was needed was vision, the widening of 
the horizons of the mind in the effort to understand, and the 
courage to do things that had not previously been considered. 
There were men and women, thank God, whose mental 
horizons were wide, and whose courage undefeatabie. Mis- 
takes were made, of course; losses were incurred and argu- 
ments became intense. It is easy to remember the failures and 
the frictions, but what I should like to emphasize today is 
the outstanding success attained by the men and women who 
worked, and dreamed, to find a solution. Sustained by courage, 
and guided by wisdom, they worked out policies that enabled 
this country and Canada to win through to a period of out- 
standing prosperity. Even though it is still too early, in terms 
of history, to be dogmatic, there is more than a chance that 
the western world will never again see the kind of depression 
which made the nineteen-thirties a bleak memory. We have 
developed new techniques of monetary management which 
were regarded as impractical, dangerous, and even suicidal, 
when first discussed. We have developed techniques of eco- 
nomic planning not only in the field of production but in 
regard to the distribution of national income, the settlement 
of wage disputes, the payment of old age pensions, the pro- 
vision of unemployment insurance. A dozen other things 
which we regard as normal parts of government policy today 
were among the innovations made by those men and women 
who wrestled imaginatively and with open minds with the 
problems of the great depression twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. 

The problem that confronts us today is different, but 
there are similarities. We confront a world that is tense with 
fear, a world divided by the aftermath of the cold war and, 
it would seem, irritably split by spasmodic frictions on both 
sides of the iron curtain. We have no clear aims for the world 
as a whole, and we are unwilling to cooperate with other 
nations, because we distrust them. We want to be left alone 
to enjoy our own way of life, and our prosperity, but this 
stasis is the one thing that is impossible. In terms of the 
upward march of mankind, we are in the midst of a great 
and dangerous depression. It cannot continue indefinitely. 
Either the world, losing rapidly its remaining shreds of con- 
fidence and half-hearted cooperation, will find some country 
starting hostilities before a dangerous adversary can seize the 
secret advantage and by that action destroying civilization in 
an atomic holocaust—or else there must be men whose minds 
are wide enough to encompass the whole world with all its 
many problems who are willing, and eager, to find solutions 
that look to the welfare of all mankind. 

I do not pretend to know what the pattern of such a 
future world should be. I am quite confident that it will be 
as different as the economic pattern that underlies the pros- 
perity of 1957 is from the pattern that made possible the 
depression of 1934. I am confident that any solution of the 
world’s problems will involve new arrangements and new 
organizations. These uncertainties are, however, much less 
important than the basic certainty that can be predicted. The 
creation of a peaceful and prosperous world will be attained 
only if there are men and women whose minds are wide 
enough to encompass the whole world, men and women who 
recognize the problems clearly for what they are and under- 
stand the pride and the striving of people whose skins are 
a different colour, and who speak different languages. 

That is the challenge that confronts you, members of the 
Class of 1957. You are graduating at one of the most exciting 
moments in the history of the world, a moment of immense 
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and unprecedented opportunities. Statisticians and economists 
can show you that during your business careers the national 
income of the United States will increase tenfold; you will 
have more resources to enjoy, and to dispose of, than any 
other generation in the history of mankind. Your technologi- 
cal problems have been solved, or will soon be solved. You 
have an unprecedented opportunity to use these resources, and 
the tremendous power and prestige that they bring to the 
United ‘States, for the creation of a new world. You have 
the chance to bequeath to your children a heritage such: as 
mo generation of young people has ever enjoyed since 
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civilization first began at Ur of the Chaldees nearly six 
thousand years ago. You can use that opportunity in any 
way you like: only if you close your minds and ignore it are 
you in danger. 

As you set out on your adventure this morning, I should 
like to wish you luck, and to hope that each one of you 
enjoys that happiness of realized accomplishment which is 
the greatest reward that life has to offer. Each of you has his 
own destiny, but for each of you it will always be true that 
the world is as wide—as prosperous, and as peaceful—as the 
horizons of your mind—as the mind of a man. 


What Kind of Life Do You Want to Live? 


THE WORLD OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York City 


Delivered at the 26th Annual Commencement Exercises, Long Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 7, 1957 


HIS IS ONE OCCASION when everyone present has 

a solid right to be interested chiefly in the affairs of 

himself, his family and friends. To be graduated from 
an institution of higher learning is not a unique experience, 
but it is unforgettable. I shall not, therefore, trespass on your 
patience, or interrupt your natural emotions. But having had 
a ringside seat for a substantial period in the American scene, 
a few observations may be in order. 

To begin with, none of you can indulge any nonsense about 
being a “lost generation”, a group of youngsters inheriting 
a terrible burden because of the mistakes of your ancestors. 
Being an ancestor myself, I can state for the record that 
we made plenty of mistakes. But, everything considered, we 
did pretty well and you are inheriting the results. For one 
thing, all of you have a college education—which is more 
than most of my contemporaries had. It is true that you 
have struggled to get it, but the struggle has been a great 
deal less hard for you than it was for your fathers or your 
grandfathers. Again, all of you who want jobs have them or 
can get them without too much difficulty. Those of you who 
want more specialized schooling can have that, too, if you 
wish. Taking all elements into consideration, I really can 
not think of any time or place in history in which young 
people had as good a break as they have here and now. 

I know, of course, that a good many modern novels describe 
Americans and American youth as frustrated and mixed-up, 
sometimes delinquent, and occasionally degenerate. Quite a 
flock of books have been written along that line. I can’t take 
them too seriously. Perhaps it is proper to keep before every- 
one’s attention that even in countries as fortunate as ours 
there are problem areas and problem groups. But these are 
the exceptions, not the rule; most of you, happily, have not 
been written up. Happy young people, like happy nations, 
do not have spectacular history; at all events, they usually do 
not make headlines. The time for that will come when you 
begin to turn in a good score, as I am sure you will. 

Now what kind of a score do you want to turn in? This 
is a question which interests you at once because you are 
just starting your own careers. It also interests me because 
I have spent a good part of my life in politics. Politics is the 
profession, or perhaps the art, of bringing enough people 
together to agree on common policies and common courses 
of action and on measures and men so that communities as 
small as towns and as great as the United States can manage 
their affairs by the expressed consent of free men. To any 


worthwhile politicians the opinions of thinking, trained men 
and women are of top importance. Since all of you here now 
belong to that group as this University is certifying your 
thinking and your desires are important, not only to you 
but to all of us. For that reason, I ask you to be careful in 
what you do think; when you do reach conclusions to make 
full use of the results. In saying this, I am not being abstract 
at all: men trained in politics as a rule cannot stop with 
abstractions. For example, if all of you here today felt strong- 
ly about certain things and all of you were prepared to do 
a little work to make sure that men pledged to the policies 
you want are elected you yourselves could go far in com- 
pelling adoption of those policies by, let us say, the State of 
New York. Indeed the combined political influence of the 
group in this hall, if it were energetically exercised, might 
easily settle the result of a moderately close election of the 
State of New York. With that start, you could go far towards 
making your opinions a national force in the United States. 

This is because men in politics know very well that they 
cannot put new ideas into effect merely because they think 
them up. The ideas they can make effective are those which 
have been worked out and thought out elsewhere, frequently 
in colleges and universities. Getting that done is their business, 
as you will find when you become influential in political life 
in your own time. 

So the ideas which you hold now are quite likely to become 
realities ten years or so from now. Ideas which become 
political realities are loaded with high voltage; you have to 
be careful with them, for they may affect the lives of a great 
many people. All of you are part of the political fabric of 
the American democracy, and your influence will steadily 
grow as the years go by. Consequently, you have to use your 
minds not only for yourselves but in the general interest as 
well. 

I said that the preceding generations have left you pretty 
well-off, and so they did. That does not mean that they 
have not left you a healthy set of formidable problems. Some 
of them are worth mentioning here. How you solve them will 
probably determine whether your children in their turn will 
get a still better break than you have. 

A visiting French educator has just made a profound 
observation. He said that the difference between our times 
and most preceding times is that the world from now on 
largely depends on our will. He meant that men working 
together now can do more to make the kind of world they 
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want than ever before in history. Of course he is right about 
that. In earlier times men struggled against elementary nature 
to have enough food and shelter to keep them alive. They 
had little to do it with except their native muscles and skills 
and the power of draft animals. Now men already multiply 
their capacity a thousandfold with modern machinery. In your 
lifetime atomic energy will be harnessed, multiplying the 
capacity of every individual to an infinitely greater extent. 
This ability to command resources means that your generation 
can produce and distribute as much of the material things 
as they really need; it can even come within hailing distance 
of producing as much and as many things as everyone really 
wants—if they know what they want. The problem for all 
of you is not so much the old problem—can I live?—but the 
new and greater problem—what kind of life do I want to live? 
[his is a choice that many of the older of us never really 


had. You will find that this problem is very much tied in 
with your idea of the kind of country and the kind of world 
you hope to see. That is why, sooner or later, you will! all 


be in politics at some level, just as I have been. 

You will find that young men and women move out and, 
let us hope, move up in three phases. They begin, as you 
have, in the circle of their family and immediate friends. 
You have dune that successfully or you would not be here 
today taking academic degrees. The next step is to move 
into a wider circle, represented by your job or occupation or 
your profession. You are about to step into that larger world 
at once, either by taking jobs or by starting some professional 
training. You will be adding to your family and close friends 
a group of people who know you as lawyers or as chemists, 
as businessmen or as teachers, as office workers or in plants. 
This occupation world can extend very widely. Most credit- 
able lives stop with this and I have no criticism of them. 
Doing your own job capably and well in any useful work 
helps the people around you and helps the United States. 

But if you are really successful in this second world—the 
world of your occupation—you will find almost certainly 
opportunity to branch out into the greater world—the world 
of public affairs. This may not be public office; it might be 
merely a representative group like a trade union committee, 
a Chamber of Commerce assignment, or a public affairs task 
in the community where you live. A good job of that kind 
well done immediately brings in still wider fields. These may 
be political; the party of your choice or the government of 
the city or state where you work may want your help. A 
democratic government, like ours, is always looking for 
men and women and especially younger men and women to 
shoulder the load of the endless technical jobs that have to be 
done. It looks, naturally, for the people who have been of use 
in their own fields of work. As soon as this happens, and it 
is likely to happen to all of you if you want it, you are on 
your way. Incidentally, you are taking your community and 
your country on your way, too, and this becomes important. 

It is probable that changes in this Long Island community 
and in the State of New York and probably in the United 
States and the entire world will be greater in your lifetime 
even than they have in mine. That is saying a good deal 
because in my own lifetime there have been plenty of 
changes. You will have to make these changes useful and 
fruitful. Let me give you a couple of examples. 

By the time you are 45—that is, in middle life—the United 
States will have 60 or 70 million more people in it than it 
does now and several millions will be in this Greater New 
York area. Roughly speaking, there will be one continuous 
great city extending from Babylon on Long Island and New 
Haven in Connecticut as far south as Washington, D. C. But 
that means that the City of New York and the City of 
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Newark and the City of Bridgeport, to take only three, 
although they lie in three States will be part of one big 
combination with common problems. They will need one 
transportation system, probably one health system. They will 
be tangled together in a dozen ways. You are quite likely to 
live in Connecticut, work in New York and use your pro- 
fessional or business ability in New Jersey, all in the same 
day. Obviously, we are going to have political and govern- 
mental changes that recognize that fact. 

Internationally the same process is going on. When I was 
your age a trip to Europe was a major event in life—so great 
and so expensive that most of us could not dream of doing 
it without years of saving in preparation. Now you can cross 
the Atlantic in a single day, and within a few years you will 
be able to have breakfast in London and lunch in New York. 
In my business career I have to think of almost every country 
on the face of the globe, all at once, because the company I 
work for sells its product in them, and buys as well. No one 
human being has made this one world: it made itself, with 
airplanes, radio and television. A world which lives as close 
together with itself as that either finds a common denominator 
or it blows itself up. The world to which you are coming is 
quite able to do either. So, internationally, as well as locally, 
you have to be expecting the great development of inter- 
national institutions. As an old political hand, I can tell you 
it will not be easy. It is hard enough to get the United States 
together on anything although we have one language, one 
common ideal and one form of thought. When you have to 
think of Frenchmen and Arabs, Israeli and British, South 
Americans and Japanese, all at the same time you will see 
that you have your work cut out for you. This is not mere 
starry-eyed internationalism—few people have accused me of 
that. It is idealism if you like but it is also business and 
politics. The present disturbance in Cuba, for instance, could 
be a factor in the increase in the price of sugar. The company 
for which I work buys a great deal of sugar so that a political 
crisis in Cuba and in other sugar producing countries im- 
mediately affects our own affairs. This is true in all kinds of 
situations all over the world. 

The mission of America—which is also your mission— 
has been to make it clear that free men working together offer 
a better base for solving the problems now coming up than 
any other line of action. We may not be able to explain very 
well how we do it but there is no question that we can do 
it and have done it. If you were to draw a circle fifteen miles 
in radius around this university you would find in it every 
kind of race, religion, occupation and economic conflict. 
These are the same differences which in Europe and in the 
Near East, in Asia and in Africa, have regularly led to 
revolutions, wars and disorder of all kinds. Yet here there 
is peace and there is order. Men have better jobs and better 
pay than in most places. They lead their own lives without 
being pushed arovad by dictators. So we know that the thing 
can be done, that there can be freedom and there can be 
peace, and there can be prosperity without indulging in Com- 
munist theories or in Nazi dictatorships. Long Island, for 
instance, can watch the expansion of the New York City 
area without being afraid that it will lose its liberty and set- 
ting up frontier guards and local armies. Americans think 
the rest of the world could arrange to get the same result 
under good leadership and free institutions. Finding those 
leaders and making such institutions really is the main issue 
in the cold war which is going on today between us and the 
Soviet Union. 

It is also why, I think, the cold war will eventually be won 
by America, because American ideas offer the greatest measure 
of freedom along with the greatest measure of ordinary human 
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kindliness. 

These are some of the questions which you will encounter 
whether you like them or not. With the education and train- 
ing you have already had and with the experience you are 
about to receive a fair proportion of you in-time will be 
moving out of the world of your occupation into the world 
of great affairs. 

An old philosopher once said that as a man thinketh, so is 
he. I should like to add that, as a nation thinks, so that nation 
lives. You will find as you grow older that your minds often 
turn back to the men who have taught you and notably to 
those who have given you mental and spiritual leadership. 
Many of these men are here today. They are not, as a rule, 
the richest or the most prominent by ordinary standards. They 
are quiet men who have taken the vocation of trying to think 
through, understand and explain the problems of their par- 
ticular fields of learning, and through them to understand the 
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larger problems of human life. Do not leave them behind 
merely because you leave school. You think you are done 
with studying. In fact you will find yourself wanting and 
seeking teachers and thinkers all the rest of your lives. There 
are always two kinds of quite different power in a country 
like ours—the power of men of affairs who guide the present 
and the power of men of thought and spirit who guide the 
future. Those of us who are Catholics have known this for 
many centuries. My own life has lain in affairs. I am glad of 
that—it was my job. But it is fitting on this occasion for me 
to pay tribute to the quiet, patient men and women who as 
scholars and teachers point the way for all of us toward the 
next stage of the world’s work. 

In giving the younger of you my good wishes for the next 
generation I offer your teachers my grateful recognition for 
the service they have rendered to my own. God speed you 
all. 


e 
Our Economic World — and You 
MEMO TO THE CLASS OF ‘57 
By G. KEITH FUNSTON, President, New York Stock Exchange 


Delivered at University of Maryland Commencement Exercises, College Park, Maryland, June 8, 1957 


FEW MONTHS AGO President Elkins told you that 
the University’s problem is to develop a quantity of 
quality. As I sense the expectations that envelop you 

today, I can’t help but feel that your President's problem is 
well on the way towards being solved. 

I am deeply honored to be here and to play a small part 
in the great tradition of this University. I have especially 
looked forward to joining you. First, to offer you my sincere 
congratulations and, second, to take part in celebrating this 
centennial and sesquicentennial anniversary. 

At commencement time particularly, I am proud of my 
own deep feelings about the education process and what it 
means to us. Almost 100 years ago James Russell Lowell ex- 
pressed it beautifully. He said: “It was in making education 
not only common ¢o all, but in some sense compulsory on 
all, that the destiny of the free republic was practically 
settled.” 

Despite my wholehearted agreement, I must admit to some 
rather mixed emotions. They stem, I suspect, from the bitter- 
sweet quality that always accompanies my return to a college 
campus. On the one hand, it’s always a thrill to come back, 
if only briefly. On the other, my own years at Trinity—even 
my undergraduate years—don’t usually seem so far behind. 
But this weekend is my class’ 25th anniversary. And each 
passing commencement makes me appreciate how long ago 
1932 really was. 

In this connection, I have begun to feel something like 
the veteran movie producer whose name is a household word 
in America. At the age of 71 he summoned his top executives 
to discuss plans for the future. A dedication of effort, he 
told them, a unanimity in executing their bold programs 
would be needed. “I ask this not for myself,” he sighed. 
“After all, I'm 71 now. And at 71, how many more years 
are left to me—maybe 22 or 23!” 

Well, the productive years left to you are only beginning. 
More than that, I am absolutely convinced those years will 
treat you well. For one thing, your training here has equipped 
you, more admirably than you realize, for the immediate 
steps ahead. Moreover, society today puts its greatest premium 
on precisely those skills and qualities your faculty has strug- 





gled to develop—the ability to think, to question and to 
perceive. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES ARE NATION'S BEST-ADVERTISED 
SHORTAGE: THEY FACE NEW RESPONSIBILITIES, MUCH 
GREATER OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPANDING U. S. ECONOMY 

All this, I admit, may seem very small comfort right now. 
Most of you are on the verge of leaving the academic cloisters. 
Whether the next step is military service, a job or marriage 
it is the most difficult and responsible move you have yet 
undertaken. 

The pressures and tensions you feel about this are very 
real indeed. They are also understandable—and they must be 
recognized and coped with. There is, perhaps, some con- 
solation in knowing that for graduates everywhere the wave 
of excitement always seems to alternate with the wave of 
anxiety. It is part of the price we pay for moving ahead. 

Nothing has so dramatized this fact for me as a recent 
experience at the New York Stock Exchange. We had invited 
a well-known American artist to bring a representative group 
of his students from Pratt Institute to sketch and caprure 
the excitement of our trading floor. To our surprise, his 
group consisted solely of third-year students. Freshmen and 
sophomores, he explained, showed fine promise, but their 
talents were not yet developed. Juniors, on the other hand, 
had come into their own. Their drawings were free, clear 
and expressive. And the seniors? Well, they hadn't been 
brought along, he said, because their recent work reflected 
the fact that they were only weeks away from graduation 
Their efforts had become labored and inhibited. His seniors 
Obviously reflected ‘their pressing concern about the im- 
mediacy of their next move—making a living. 

In like terms, I can recognize the things that probably 
concern you most today. And in preparing these remarks, I 
have tried to put myself in your shoes. I have posed the same 
questions that perhaps are troubling you. Questions like: 
What's ahead? What are my chances? What will it be like, 
earning a living or running a home? And perhaps the most 
important question of all—since it sums up everything else: 
What's expected of me in our economic world. 
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I would do you a disservice if I said the answers were 
simple. But I should like to try to put them in perspective. 

For one thing, even the most casual newspaper reader 
knows that in the arena into which you are moving, peace 
has a delicate toehold. There is the threat of the bomb. There 
is great poverty in some areas. But there are important coun- 
ter-balances. Statesmen the world over are struggling, in good 
faith, to avert war. Medical miracles promise longer, healthier 
lives. In many lands, notably in America, standards of living 
are higher than ever. Our factories are turning out more 
goods. Our people have more money to spend and to save. 
Finally, enormous changes—most of them to the good— 
are continuing to shape our future. And these have an 
immediate bearing on you. 

In the years it has taken you to go from kindergarten 
through college, multi-billion dollar industries have grown 
up with you: electronics, synthetics, rocket fuels and rocket 
engines are just a few of your contemporaries. 

And in this process of growth, you—as college graduates— 
have become the nation’s best-advertised shortage. There is 
an urgent need for college-trained people to handle our ad- 
vanced technology. And I don’t by any means mean just 
technically-trained people. For our real need is for the full 
man—for those who are adaptable, imaginative and trained 
to think. 

A great industrialist, Benjamin Fairless, summed this up 
not long ago. He commented wryly that with our new auto- 
mation, detail work may well disappear into the innards of 
a computer. But he added: “If the apple which fell on Sir 
Isaac Newton's head had happened to fall on a Univac, the 
machine might have blown a tube . . . but it never would 
have come up with the law of gravity.” No, machines will 
not do our thinking. For that job, we need people who are 
essentially creative. And the place we are most likely to find 
them is on the campuses of our colleges. 

One final fact that is likely to influence your immediate 
future is a quiet, economic revolution that has taken place 
in the United States. Perhaps it has passed your notice. But 
at the Stock Exchange we have been in the midst of it, 
exerting all of our efforts to encourage it soundly. 

Simply stated, it is the growth of a new kind of capitalism 
—a People’s Capitalism. In it, men and women from every 
walk of life have begun to invest directly in the ownership of 
our great businesses. Today, more than 81 million people— 
two-thirds of them with incomes under $7,500 a year—are 
the owners of our publicly-held companies. This is a 33% 
jump over 1952. And if the owners of private corporations 
are added, the stockholder family. would swell to over 10 
million. In addition, some 110 million people are indirect 
owners through their investments in life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and pension funds. 

The significance to you of this last economic development 
is two-fold and worth exploring for a moment. First, by 
encouraging greater shareownership—by giving people every- 
where the chance to participate more directly in the risks 
and rewards of our economy—we are proving the prepos- 
terousness of the Marxist theory. That theory, you'll recall, 
held that the rich will get richer while the poor become poorer. 
Well, we are actually demonstrating in America, as one 
economist has noted, that “of all the great industrial nations, 
the one that clings most tenaciously to private capitalism has 
come closest to the socialist goal of providing abundance 
for all in a classless society.” 

I would like to make one aside here. It is worth noting 
that recently che Kremlin announced that Russian workers 
would no longer have to subscribe to the government's sav- 
ings bond program. This was an unexpected windfall for 
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young people like yourselves who had been forced to commit 
as much as two months’ pay each year to bond purchases. But 
coupled with this order was the statement that Russia would 
no longer pay interest on savings bonds outstanding. For 
older people this stunning announcement meant wiping out 
a source of income they had counted on to sustain them in 
later years. It is little wonder that in defending his action, 
Mr. Krushchev anticipated that capitalist countries wouldn't 
understand this new action. I believe we understand it much 
better than he would like us to. 

And this brings up the second reason why our own move to 
broaden shareownership is important. It is increasingly clear 
that the economic freedom running through our lives has 
a strong relationship to the other freedoms we enjoy. To a 
large degree, the strength of our economy is the key to a 
more secure world. And for our kind of capitalism to remain 
strong we need the understanding and active support of 
thoughrful, trained people like yourselves. 

Thus, I return to the major question I have posed: What's 
expected of you in our economic world? In a large measure 
the answer is you will be expected to demonstrate an 
articulate awareness of how our economic system works, why 
it has taken us as far as it has, and what can be done to im- 
prove it still further. 


WOMEN PLAY DOMINANT ROLE AS MANAGERS OF THE 

NATION’S PURSE STRINGS: TODAY’s COEDS WILL BE CALLED 

ON TO DEAL WITH WIDE RANGE OF COMPLEX ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Let me be specific. 

The responsibility for being economically aware is by no 
means confined to those of your class who will be occupying 
the breadwinner'’s role. All of you will be drawing your liveli- 
hood from American enterprise. And all of you—sooner than 
you possibly expect—will be acquiring a certain ownership 
in that enterprise. 

For the coeds among you whose next job involves running 
a home, this will mean dealing with problems a great deal 
more complex than managing a weekly food budget or balanc- 
ing a check book—though both of these unusual talents will 
be enormously appreciated by your husbands. 

It will mean responding also to the demands that your 
husband's work will almost certainly place on you personally. 
You will be expected, for example, to provide a sympathetic 
and understanding ear to forgive the havoc that working late 
and traveling will create in your own cherished social plans. 

Women, too, are willy-nilly becoming the possessors of our 
financial earth. This last statement needs no more amplifica- 
tion than the fact that women own about half of our savings 
accounts and government bonds. They constitute a substantial 
portion of people owning life insurance. And finally, women 
actually outnumber men as shareowners in the nation’s busi- 
nesses—by some 52-to-48 per cent. The financial importance 
women enjoy—along with the profound satisfaction of raising 
our families—gives added meaning to the old observation: 
when you educate a man, you educate an individual; when 
you educate a woman you educate the whole family. 


EMPLOYERS LOOK AHEAD: EXPECT COLLEGE GRADUATES OF 
TODAY TO TAKE OVER AS MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE TEAMS 
TOMORROW 

The majority of this class of 1957 will, of course, be chang- 
ing cap and gown for roles in business and industry. I have 
mentioned briefly the way businessmen feel about you. I sus- 
pect there is no mistaking the earnestness with which many 
of you already have been wooed and won by this company 
or that. 
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It is fair to add a word about the enthusiasm of your pros- 
pective employers. They are looking beyond the immediate 
present. They have the certain knowledge that the future will 
require managerial talent in such quantities that many experts 
are fearful we may not be able to develop it in time. As a 
result, your employers are both anxious and hopeful that you 
will fit the bill. Thus, I would like to describe briefly four 
yardsticks they will use to measure your progress. These, 
indeed, are a guide as to what is expected of you. 

One: Your employer will look for people who can get along 
with others. He wants men and women who can respond to 
new situations while still maintaining their individual points- 
of-view. He will expect, moreover, that you will operate with- 
in the framework of an organization. Much has been written 
about that badly-abused term—"“team work.” Well, years ago 
Andrew Carnegie put it in proper perspective when he said 
bluntly: “take away our factories, take away our trade, our 
avenues of transportation, our money. Leave us nothing but 
our organization and in four years we shall have re-established 
ourselves . . .” 

Two: Your employer will look for creatwe ability—for the 
initiative and imagination required to range beyond the im- 
mediate job. And he will turn instinctively to people venture- 
some enough to suggest new methods of doing business be- 
cause the old ways just aren’t good enough. Above all, he will 
look for people who can tell him not only ow something 
should be done, but also whether or not it should be done at 
all. 

Three: Your employer will look, at the same time, for 
people with measured judgment. He will seek those with the 
patience to learn their business thoroughly, the calm ability to 
get all the facts, and the skill to relate them to the broader 
economic and social problems that press in on a company. | 
would emphasize, in this connection, that obviously no com- 
pany today operates in a vacuum. It is part of the community 
in which it lives. It is responsible to shareowners, employes, 
customers and suppliers. Thus, a company’s decisions are fre- 
quently made against a background of facts that are far re- 
moved from strictly dollar considerations. And to help make 
these decisions a company needs broad-gauge people. 

Finally: Your employer will look for men and women with 
frm beliefs and the ability to articulate them. He will expect 
people with courage—willing to cling to basic convictions and 
equally willing to express new ones. He will expect a mature 
understanding of our free economy and its relationships to 
the other freedoms we enjoy. 

I would stress the third point—the necessity for getting 
the facts—because it is so well illustrated by my own ex- 
perience at the Stock Exchange. One of the constant battles 
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we are waging in the financial community is against tipsters, 
rumor-mongers and get-rich-quick promoters. There is no 
future in buying gold bricks and no easy road to riches. 
We have been successful, I think, in protecting large segments 
of the public against many of the outrages of con men and 
gyp artists. This has been accomplished by warning investors 
and would-be investors, time and again, to get full informa 
tion and seek sound advice before risking their investment 
dollars. But despite our progress, one of our sad conclusions 
is that we cannot protect a man either from his own cupidity 
or from his failure to exercise the most elementary form of 
good judgment. And these are failures which, in a broader 
Career sense, you must avoid at all costs. 


VIGILANCE IN PROTECTION OF BASIC FREEDOMS: ACTIVI 
PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY—PRIMARY RESPONSIBILI 
TIES IN A CHANGING, CHALLENGING WORLD 

In essence, the question of judgment is one you will have 
to weigh day-after-day, in many forms, and regardless of the 
nature of your role. 

It is your particular role, of course, that interests you most 
today. And I would summarize your opportunities and 
responsibilities this way: 

You are moving into a world filled with enormous change 
and great promise. In economic terms you can anticipate the 
excitement of helping shape a system of enterprise that is now 
in the midst of a unique revolution—characterized by the rise 
of a true People’s Capitalism. You have the wonderful reassur- 
ance of knowing that your talents, energies and understanding 
are in great demand. But by the same token, very special bur 
dens will be placed on you. 

At work you will be charged with decisions requiring not 
only good judgment, but courage as well in exercising it 
Behind these decisions there will have to be an awareness 
that our economic freedoms are part and parcel of our other 
freedoms. And you will be called on to demonstrate an 
understanding of the changes—such as broader shareowner 
ship—that now are shaping society. 

At home, your burden will be no less arduous. You will be 
introduced to the job of managing a household, raising chil- 
dren, planning savings programs and investing wisely—not 
only in securities—but in your futures as well. 

There is no question in my mind that your years at Mary- 
land have prepared you well for this. In the long view of 
history your record will, I think, give fresh meaning to 
Lowell’s observation that “. . . in making education not only 
common to all, but in some sense compulsory . . . the destiny 
of the free republic of America was practically settled.” 

Congratulations and Godspeed. 


THE PLEDGE AND ACCOLADE OF LEADERSHIP 
By GENERAL W. G. WYMAN, Commanding General, United States Continental Army Command 


Delivered at Bowdoin College, ROTC Commissioning Exercises, Brunswick, Maine, June 14, 1957 


OW I ENVY you young men this day—when you 
have arrived at that moment in your lives which is 
really a threshold to accomplishment. Many years of 
study and preparation lie behind you. You are now ready to 
undertake the great adventure. Before you on this threshold 
will rest many choices toward your development which will 
determine how you accept the challenges of life. Are you 


satisfied with what you have accomplished? Have you all the 
tools you need with which to work to carve for yourselves 
that sense of well-being to which all men of the free world 
are entitled? Well-being which is measured in terms which 
you yourselves define. Will you continue to grow or are you 
satisfied? Have you all the tools you need or must you acquir¢ 
more for the accomplishment of your purpose? 
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In a country such as ours it seems to me a man should earn 
what he deserves, and your deserts will depend upon the 
growth of each of you because we must grow to deserve. I 
would like to speak to you briefly on growth. 

This growth of course is not physical. It is mental, moral, 
and professional. Some of your class have already stopped 
growing. Some may stop on graduation. Some will stop when 
they get their law degree, their doctorate, or their first job. 
Some will never stop. 

It is easy to tell when you stop growing. Just ask yourself 
if you are more interested in what your country Owes you 
than in what you owe your country. If the answer is “Yes” 
you have stopped growing. 

I think this applies particularly to those of you who will 
continue to interest yourselves as citizens of democracy and 
in your obligations to that citizenship as Reserve Officers—or 
perhaps as officers of the active Army. It is to me a particular 
pleasure to be with you as you receive your commissions in 
this Army. 

You are about to participate in a ritual so ancient that its 
origin cannot be found on the pages of recorded history—the 
Pledge and Accolade of Leadership. The truth symbolized by 
this ritual is of such profound significance to the welfare of 
humanity that it has been conveyed from generation to genera- 
tion by song and story in every tongue known to man since 
God gave him the word. In fact it is even communicated by 
the etymology of the symbols we call words. But truth often 
speaks in words too familiar for the brain to understand. So 
we must heed it with our hearts as well as our minds. 

Not once, but many times, the true meaning of leadership 
is revealed in the parables of the Bible. With particular clarity, 
it was recorded by Saint Matthew in the familiar parable of 
the three servants. Two of the servants, you will recall, invested 
the talents entrusted to them by their master. But the third 
servant played it safe and hid his talent in the ground .. . 
In Saint Matthew's time, remember, a “talent” was literally 
a gold or silver bar, in which you are interested, of standard 
weight employed as a medium of exchange. The Greek root 
of the word means “to bear.” 

Upon his return, the master of the servants demanded an 
accounting. The two servants who had put their talents to use 
could show a 100% profit, and their master rewarded them. 
But when the third servant could produce only exactly what 
he had received, his Lord called him an “unfaithful servant,” 
and took away his talent and cast him out! 

Immediately following this parable in the Book of Saint 
Matthew is that of the Sheep and the Goats in which we are 
told that service rendered to the least of our fellowmen is 
service to our Lord. A significant footnote to both parables 
appears in Arnold Toynbee’s monumental work, “A Study of 
History.” During the Golden Age of Greece more than four 
centuries before Christ, the people of Athens had an epithet 
for any man of superior talent and education who hoarded 
these advantages to serve himself alone. In Greek, the epithet 
was “idios” and therein lies a paradox worth pondering. 
From this epithet applied by the wise people of Athens to a 
self-centered man of superior talent, we derive our modern 
word for describing a man with no talent or ability at all— 
not even to serve himself! 

The word is édiot! 

Having demonstrated that you have the potential for leader- 
ship, you are about to be given the right to bear a gold bar, a 
talent, on your shoulders. The gold bar is 2 symbol both of 
your talent and training for leadership and of the authority 
to lead, entrusted to you as a 2nd Lieutenant by the people of 
the United States. They trust that all the servants will be 
faithful. 
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Many centuries ago, a similar gold symbol of leadership 
was worn on the heel. The symbol was a spur. Its purpose was 
not to goad a horse to a faster pace, so much as to spur the 
man who wore it. He was called a “Knight”—a word which 
literally meant servant! 

Feeling that it bears upon a present need as transcendent 
as the true meaning of the formalities of the present occasion, 
I would like to talk a bit more about knighthood. During the 
darkest days of the Dark Ages, the institution of knighthood 
reappeared in the world with a curious simultaneity among 
men in more countries than is commonly realized. As if by 
cosmic command, it appeared wherever materialism, avarice 
and wanton force were in danger of extinguishing the dim 
flickering light of civilization. It prompted men with the talent 
for leadership to devote themselves to the service and pro- 
tection of their people. 

Then, as now, there was urgent need for skilled protection 
of arms against vicious and lawless elements in the world. 
Above all there was a spiritual need for the moral example 
that a faithful knight could give his people. By selfless 
physical and moral courage, by dedicated pursuit of non- 
material goals, and by chivalrous conduct in everyday life, 
he could inspire his fellowmen to rise up from the morass 
of mere feeding, breeding and decaying. 

That knighthood was intended to fulfill the moral as well 
as the military need of the Dark Ages is indicated by the 
solemn ritual that has been recorded for us. It began with a 
period of fast and prayer. After a purification ceremony as 
symbolic of universal truth as the ancient myth in which 
Hercules cleaned the Augean stables, the aspirant was garbed 
in white. Next he donned red, signifying his willingness to 
shed his blood on behalf of his people; then black to remind 
him that death claims all things not of the spirit. Finally 
in the presence of his investor he was called upon to disavow 
all selfish purpose in seeking knighthood. At last came the 
accolade and with it these words of admonition: “Be brave. 
Be ready. Be loyal.” Significantly the admonition was some- 
times condensed to: “Be a faithful knight!” 

Those of you who will have a fair lady pin on your gold 
bars today should not be surprised to hear that feminine 
hands often performed the same function in the ritual of 
knighthood. An aftermath of the ritual that is still followed 
at some military schools is the custom of giving a dollar to 
the first soldier who salutes a newly commissioned officer. 
It would be a telling indictment of modern thinking, indeed, 
if we interpreted this rite materialistically. For its true mean- 
ing is the antithesis of materialism. By this timeless symbolic 
act, the fledgling leader pledges his talent to the men who 
will serve under him—just as did the newly dubbed knights 
in the courtyards of 12 centuries ago. 

In the beginning, knighthood answered the need that 
had called it into being. True, there were some unfaithful! 
knights. There are always some in every generation who drop 
the torch or fumble the baton, and every high cause has its 
Judas. But no thoughtful stydent of medieval history wil! 
deny the function of knighthood in stimulating western man 
to emerge from the darkness that followed the downfall 
of Rome. 

Its cosmic purpose accomplished, perhaps, the spirit of 
knighthood receded—leaving a hollow shell of empty for- 
malities. Though aspirants to medieval military leadership 
continued to enact the ritual and speak the vows of knight- 
hood, they no longer recognized the true meaning of its 
symbols. More and more of them devoted their talents to 
the pursuit of material goals for themselves instead of 
serving their people. Poetic retribution at the hands of the 
people finally came on the bavtlefield of Crecy when the 
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armored knight—no longer a servant but a Goliath—went 
down before the longbow of the medieval David. 

But the patron spirit of knighthood—the spirit of selfless 
service—lived on, appearing and reappearing in many and 
varied outward forms over the centuries. In 1775 it wore a 
Continental uniform and left bloody footprints in the snow 
at Valley Forge. On the frontiers and wagon trails of the 
old West it carried a Sharps .44 to guard the women who 
carried the seed of a new nation’s earthly immortality. It 
sparked the American soldiers who took San Juan Hill and 
Heartbreak Ridge and all of the other hills where Americans 
have, in devotion, given their lives since 1775. 

In the process, the spirit of knighthood found new phrases 
with which to convey its timeless message. Phrases like: 
“Duty, Honor, Country” . “Semper Fidelis—Always 
faithful” . . . Phrases like the motto of the Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion—"“The Big Red One” in which so many of your prede- 
cessors at Bowdoin served faithfully during World War I: 
“No mission too difficult; no sacrifice too great; duty first!” 
New phrases, but the same meaning for those with the heart 
to heed it: “Be a faithful knight!” 

True, we no longer call a leader a “knight”; we call him 
an “officer”. But the meaning is literally unchanged. For the 
word “officer” comes to US from the Latin for “servant!” And 
our Commander in Chief, the President of the United States, 
is proud to be called a “faithful public servant.” 

Today the people of the United States as a nation are 
cast in the role of the shining knight on the stage of the 
world. Physically and spiritually we have been entrusted with 
the talent for the part. We have been entrusted with material 
wealth and resources beyond any ever before known to man. 
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We have been entrusted with the blood and genius of every 
race that inhabits the earth. With a logic that transcends 
verbal communication, we have been entrusted with a symbol 
of human liberty as old as mankind—the torch held aloft 
by the Goddess of Liberty at the principal entrance to our 
shores. 

Only by using our national talents faithfully will we 
continue to give meaning to that ancient symbol. Only by 
serving others can we best serve ourselves. This creative para 
dox of leadership governs the fate of nations as compellingly 
as it does the lives of men. It is not enough that we b« 
prepared to protect our own liberty and the lives of our own 
women and children. We must help protect the lives and 
liberty of free peoples everywhere against the threat of wanton 
force now loose in the world. It is not enough that we improve 
the physical environment that we have inherited; we must 
help our less talented neighbors to improve their environment, 
too. Above all, it is not enough that we provide material 
help for the protection and physical welfare of our neighbors. 
We must provide an example of moral and spiritual growth 
that will inspire them to grow with us. 

I would like to close with the words on the subject of 
growth that a great Virginian once spoke from his heart at 
the close of his career. For those with the heart to lead, no 
interpretation will be necessary. 

As Douglas Southall Freeman recorded the incident, the 
wife of one of Robert E. Lee’s officers brought her son for 
him to bless during the General's farewell visit to northern 
Virginia. General Lee looked at the boy for a long moment 
in the gathering dusk, then gave the child back to his mother 
and said: “Teach him that he must deny himself!” 


e 
Scrip for the Journey 
THERE IS OPPORTUNITY AHEAD FOR ALL 
By W. RALPH WARD, JR., Minister, Mount Lebanon Methodist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Delivered at Manchester High School Commencement Exercises, Manchester, Connecticut, June 14, 1957 


R. BAILEY, Members of the School Board, Faculty 
of Manchester High School, honored graduates of 
1957, parents and friends. It is certainly a distinct 
personal honor to be invited here today. For so long this 
community, your village of city charm, was our home, and 
we still think of Manchester as our home away from home. 
It is an especial privilege to be here as you hold these exer- 
cises for the first time in this magnificent auditorium. It has 
been said that in the old days of America we had wooden 
churches and granite preachers, but today the situation is 
reversed as we have granite churches and wooden preachers. 
There has been no deterioration of that kind in the educa- 
tional lite of this community. These splendid addresses given 
by the graduates this morning make it clear that there has 
been no loss of personal dynamic growth in the educational 
process of this community as you have been majoring in the 
matter of constructing new buildings. The last time I took a 
small part in these exercises we met in the State Theatre. 
Though they may not care to be reminded of it, the graduates 
of this class were just finishing the third grade. I am amazed 
as I look into your faces to note how I have retained my 
youth as you have been growing older. 
I could linger considerably on personal matters but I am 
quite aware that of all occasions when people are impatient 
with a speaker it is on Commencement Day, and that here 


above all others the speaker should hold to the three-fold rule 
of all good public speakers to “BE HEARD; BE BRIEF; and 
BE GONE!” 

Whatever else might be said about the world into which 
the graduates of today are stepping, I think it can correctly 
be said it is one of opportunity. It is indeed one of risk and 
uncertainty; it is one of stiff competition and heavy demands 
but withal one of significant rewards and large returns. No 
one can foretell today what it will make of you. Around the 
corner lies amazing fortune for some, for others unbelievable 
discouragement. Fame and success will come to some of you, 
others of you in spite of everything you can do will not fare 
so well. 

But for all there is opportunity ahead. This is truly an 
amazing world. It is full of wonderful things but it is so 
unfinished. We call it a scientific age, yet if one reads in 
science at all it seems that we must be standing just on the 
verge of major discoveries. We call it the age of One World, 
yet the cleavages between nations and races are profound 
and deep-seated and we are a long sea mile from living in 
this One World in anything like peace and goodwill. We 
call this an age of prosperity, and it is in so many ways, yet 
millions of our fellow human beings live in poverty with the 
basic needs of food, clothing, health and housing still unmet 
are unsolved. Your world, as your fathers’ before you, is 
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in unfinished world, a world of unlimited opportunity that 
wants you, needs you—your minds, your hands, and your 
hearts. 


When “Boss” Kettering, for years vice president of General 
Motors and director of their research laboratories, was just 
beginning his inventive career in Ashland, Ohio, he worked 
out a central battery telephone exchange which did away 
with the nuisance of cranking the phone in rural communities. 
It seemed like a huge success but at one point it was in 
danger of being scrapped because for about two hours every 
afternoon the whole thing went dead. Kettering worked 
frantically for several weeks to locate the trouble. He finally 
discovered that out on one of the farms a certain grandfather 
had the habit of laying his spectacles on top of the telephone 
box every afternoon while he took a nap, thus short-circuiting 
tne system. 

In a measure that is a picture of the world into which the 
graduates of today are moving. A world of unbelievable 
wonders—wonders in atomic science, medicine, industrial 
management and political organization, but so many short 
circuits because some oldsters in my generation and those 
ahead of us have gone to sleep and laid down our aids to 
living at the wrong places. A large part of your opportunity 
in the years that lie ahead is to discover the cause of those 
short circuits, and to clear the lines of communication making 
the world today a better world tomorrow. 

I cannot speak here in detail of the skills you will need 
for this task. Surely you must know that in large measure 
they will come to you only as you further your education. 
What you have acquired here, outstanding as it is, is only 
the beginning of what you and your contemporaries need in 
the way of mental and technical training for the enormous 
opportunities and responsibilities which lie before you. Let 
this day be what it is said to be, a “commencement” and not 
an “end” to your learning. Set your sights high—let neither 
the high cost of college education nor the stiff competition 
on the road of getting into the college of your choice keep 
you from finding a way to further your education. 

If I cannot offer you details on the skills you will need to 
meet the opportunities which life will afford you, perhaps I 
can offer a few thoughts on what equipment you will need 
as you will develop those skills and meet those opportunities. 
Somewhere in a volume of poetry by the late Edwin Markham 
is a sheaf of poems entitled SCRIP FOR THE JOURNEY. 
These little poems are not lines such as those found in a play 
which the actor must follow if he is to give a good per- 
formance, rather they are small tokens in the form of thoughts 
which one may use along the way in exchange for valuable 
experiences in life. 

So, I offer SCRIP FOR THE JOURNEY, a glimpse of 
some things I have found in my life as valuable; coins we 
may use in the market place as we seek life’s highest rewards 
and bargain for life's finest opportunities. 

The first of these is the power to THINK. Much is said 
in Commencement addresses about freedom and individuality. 
But there can be no freedom for you nor can you be much 
of an individual in this world unless you carry with you 
wherever you go the willingness to THINK and think hard. 

One of my dearest friends has been known for years as 
Mr. A & P of Pittsburgh. Born near the steel mills on Pitts- 
burgh’s South Side, his father died when he was a child and 
he was left as the chief support of his mother. His formal 
education stopped at the lower grades. There is today in his 
speech a use of English which makes cold shivers run up 
ind down the spine of even a high school sophomore. Yet 
1¢ is one of Pittsburgh's most successful business men. More 
than any other person he is the original developer of the 
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modern Super Market. He has gained his place in life princi- 
pally by two qualities, a love for people and his willingness 
to THINK through every situation. He calls his way of 
reasoning THINKING STRAIGHT. What he means is that 
he is thinking for himself. He grew up to believe that while 
he had been deprived of a formal education God had given 
him a mind of his own to use and that what he had to 
exchange for what the world had to offer was his ability and 
skill to think through each and every situation. 

THINKING, my fellow students, is not something con- 
fined to a library, a laboratory, a classroom or an examination. 
Thinking goes with living. Learn to think for yourselves, use 
the powers given you to reason through the issues of life, to 
make your own choices and decisions, to put your own evalu- 
ation upon life’s opportunities and life’s problems. 

Some years ago a young girl found herself in a freshman 
psychology class with a professor who would not let his 
students think for themselves. They must think in psychology 
as he did. Now one of his pet theories was that persons are 
as they are merely because of their glands. “The determining 
factors in all persons,” he said, “are glandularly conditioned.” 
For example, a criminal cannot help being criminal—his 
glands make him that way. A humanitarian naturally loves 
people because of the kind of glands he was born with. 
His illustrations were classics. Al Capone could not help 
being a gangster, his glands made him that way. Abraham 
Lincoln could not help being the Great Emancipator, it 
was a matter of his glands. So with everyone. Now this 
young girl did not believe this. She had been taught in 
her home, her church school, and her public school life to 
think differently. Glands, indeed, have something to do with 
personality but so do ideals, beliefs, habits of daily living. 
She tried to discuss the matter with the professor but he was 
adamant. He would not tolerate any opinion in the classroom 
except his own. Came examination time. This girl knew there 
would be a question about the matter of glands. What should 
she say? Give the professor what he asked for and be dis- 
honest with herself? She could not do that. Deny what he 
had said and receive “F” in the course? She could not do that 
either. Over sleepless nights she pondered the issue. 

At last came the exam. There was the question about the 
glands. She took her pencil in hand, answered the question 
as she knew the professor would expect. Glands were the 
determining factor. Capone was Capone because of his glands; 
Lincoln was Lincoln because of his glands—she even added 
a couple of illustrations of her own. She signed her name to 
the paper. Then in a firm hand beneath she wrote: 

“P.S. Dear Professor: I believe the answer to this question 
about glands to be all bunk: AND IF YOU HAD MY 
GLANDS YOU WOULD THINK SO TOO. 

Yes, learn to think—and keep on thinking. In the new 
freedom which is yours in graduation, as you face unlimited 
opportunities, take as SCRIP FOR THE JOURNEY your 
power to THINK and THINK STRAIGHT. For your power 
to think the world will offer you some of its high and endur- 
ing rewards. 

Then, too, there is in that little word WORK suggestions 
of what you can exchange for much that is good. 

How easy comes the answer to the question, what does it 
take to get ahead in life? You know the frequent answer to 
this question: Know the right people; be at the right place 
at the right time; having a high I. Q.; pick off the honors at 
graduation; choose the right parents; get started in the right 
company. 

Yes, these matters do have a bearing on life. But you and 
I in our rush for success, in our hurry to get ahead, put too 
much confidence in these things and too little in the im- 
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W. RALPH WARD, JR. 


portance of being willing to work hard and endlessly. 

“Talent? Ability? These are almost beside the point,” says 
one of the business leaders of America about a man’s future. 
“Work,” he adds, “is the principal factor!” 

J. P. McEvoy writes that a friend of his reports the first 
question a not so shy graduate is apt to ask these days as he 
walks up to a company’s door for a job is, “What is the 
pension plan here?” Bad timing, says Mr. McEvoy. Get 
your toe in the door; your name .on the payroll; your pants 
on a chair. The pension plan can wait, you can't. You are 
your own best pension plan! 

Not what can I get but what I can do ought to predominate 
your thinking as you set your goals in life. 

You may not believe it now but one of your priceless 
possessions is your power to work. You will know that some 
day if, after holding a job, you suddenly find yourself unem- 
ployed; or if after working hard for many years you suddenly 
find yourself for reasons of age or health unable to work 
any longer. 

A vice president of the Aluminum Company of America 
said to me not long ago when we were talking about the fact 
that he was not in the habit of taking long vacations, “I 
enjoy my work!” 

That is the spirit life will generously and richly reward. 
He who finds pleasure in life finds pleasure in work. Indus- 
triousness can make the dullest job worthwhile, and he who 
is industrious and hard working in everything he tackles, 
whether it is his books, his recreation, his first job, or his life’s 
calling, will find life paying him back many times over. 

In Edwin Markham’s PARABLE OF THE BUILDERS we 
have the story of a certain rich man who had it in his heart 
to do good. He sent for his carpenter and put before him plans 
to build a beautiful house on one of the finest locations of 
his estate. When the plans were laid and the contract decided 
the rich man went away on a long journey leaving the job 
with the carpenter. When he had gone the carpenter said to 
himself, “This is my chance.” So he used poor materials and 
gave poor workmanship that he might have a larger reward 
for himself with less work. At length the house was finished. 
The rich man returned and the carpenter brought him the 
keys. “The house is finished,” he said. “Good,” said the rich 
man, “I am glad it is finished. I hope it is well built for all 
along I have intended to give it to you. The house is yours, 
you keep the keys.” The builder was heartsick. He had only 
cheated himself, what he had stolen from another was in 
truth his own. 

Each of us builds his own house. To cheat another is to 
short change ourselves. The capacity each of us has for work 
is a rich and multiplying endowment. Spend it well and 
lavishly, never counting the cost, and out of this discipline will 
come amazing rewards from the talents and abilities which are 
yours and the opportunities which will come your way. 

Also, may I suggest you carry with you as a medium of 
exchange for what life at its best will offer you, the quality 
of perseverance, the willingness to stick to it, to see life 
through. 

I know you think it is important where you are going now 
that you are through high school. That is indeed important 
and I trust each of you has thought about it well. But more 
important than where you go is what you take with you. The 
attitude you have toward life is of greater consequence for 
your future than where you are headed immediately. Your 
willingness to face up to the hard places, to stick to wise 
decisions, to hold fast to sound ideals and principles, these 
are the things that will count as life goes on. 

In this world of highways and byroads, with circles, over- 
passes and cut-offs to reckon with, any driver may get off 
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the route. A driver ought never to be blamed for getting off 
the road. But for anyone to run out of gas in this modern 
world, that seems to me to be almost inexcusable. With 
filling stations on every corner and cars with gas registering 
equipment on every dashboard no one except in the severest 
sort of emergency should run out of fuel. 

So in life no one of us can be called to account for getting 
off the trail somewhat, or making a bad turn next week ot 
next year and having to reverse ourselves, or come back to 
some starting point and get headed in the right direction. But 
to run out of gas, to steam up over some dream, some ideal, 
some hope, some ambition and then peter out, lose interest, 
get to the place where we don’t care any more, that’s fatal 
and I believe well nigh inexcusable. 

The teen-ager who fell madly in love illustrates my point 
He was so in love he not only had to tell his sweetheart 
every time he met her in the corridors at school but he had 
to write her love letters in the meantime. Once she received a 
letter which went like this—you know the style—lots of 
nothings which ended by saying, “I love you, I love you, | 
love you with all my heart. I love you so much that for you 
I would climb the highest mountain; for you I would swim 
the widest river; for you I would cross the hottest desert 
Signed, John.” And then he added this PS. “I'll be over to see 
you Saturday night, IF IT DOESN'T RAIN.” 

So, life’s high intentions tend to be blunted by small 
matters. We must determine that nothing shall turn us back 
from our purpose in life. Bernard Baruch, one of the greatest 
Americans, was asked not long ago what he would do if he 
were young again and this was his advice. 

“Td never let unpropitious events turn me from my course.” 
And then he added, “Do you know the story of two frogs that 
fell into the milk can? It’s a good story,” he said, “for young 
persons to know. The first frog cried, ‘I’m drowning! I’m 
drowning! Help me quick!’ And since no one came to help 
him, he drowned. The second frog went right on about his 
business. He said, ‘Hustle! Hustle! Hustle!’ and he went 
moving around so fast that he churned the milk into butter 
and was able to walk off the top.” 

Not where you go, not what happens to you tomorrow, 
favorable or unfavorable; not the breaks you get, or those 


‘that fail to come your way, these are not the determining 


factors in life, dear friends, but the faith you have in yourself; 
the willingness which you possess to persevere with your 
ideals, your hopes and your dreams, that is the SCRIP life 
wants in exchange for its highest and most enduring rewards. 

Far up in the Alps is a memorial tablet to a famous climber 
who went out one day never to return. Beneath his name we 
find these simple words, “He died climbing.” Let it never be 
said of any of us that in the race of life we quit too soon. 
Whatever the prospect, let’s keep climbing! 

SCRIP FOR THE JOURNEY: The ability to THINK, the 
willingness to WORK, the quality of PERSEVERANCE; and 
one more, the POWER OF FAITH. 

A young man returning from the last war wrote in his 
diary three vows which he wanted to serve as guides for his 
life as he came home. The first was this: To maintain stead- 
fastly and at all costs his spiritual disciplines. Second, to 
keep alive whatever creative powers God had given him. 
Third, to keep bitterness and resentment out of his life 

A decade later, having earned fame in his particular calling, 
he says, I immediately made this discovery. If I kept my first 
vow I had no trouble with the other two. If I maintained 
through the exercise of spiritual disciplines touch with God 
I had little trouble with the other aims of my life. 

Come to your world, my young friends, with God as the 
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enter of your faith, and the problems you shall face along 
the way will have a tendency to resolve themselves. As a 
noted writer of our time said, “Religion is the first thing and 
the last in a man’s life, and until a man finds God he begins 
at no beginning and works to no end.” 

I heard Admiral Moreell, head of the Seabees during 
World War Il, and president now of one of the great steel 
companies of America, say almost the same thing some time 
igo when speaking to a gathering of young people. Talking 
to them about their future and their education he said, “If 
[ had my educational life to live over again I would make 
three changes. First, | would give less time to the study of 
science and more time to the study of philosophy. Second, 
| would spend more time with people and less time in the 
laboratory. Third, I would concentrate less on the matter of 
preparing to make a living and more on the business of 
making a life.” 

Another way, you see, of saying that the coin which in the 
market place we can use in exchange for life's greatest and 
most enduring rewards is experience with and knowledge of 
God. To live with God is to understand ourselves better, each 
other and the universe of which we are a part. 

When at the end of our course in life we are asked, WHAT 
DID YOU MAKE OF IT? more will be implied than WHAT 
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DID YOU MAKE on the average in your annual salary. He 
who along his way of life will reach up to God will find God 
reaching down to him. 

Life, dear friends, was made for living. Each of us through 
the door of graduation goes out into a world of his own. We 
can't go home again, and what our port of call eventually will 
be no one now can say. 

I challenge you on your Commencement Day not only to 
hitch your wagon to a star,.but to link your soul in unremit- 
ting faith to the sure foundation of the divine will, in whose 
love “all things can work together for good.” 

May I close by paraphrasing something the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said to the principals at a prominent wedding 
some years ago: 

“We all wish you happiness, but our wishes cannot give it. 
Nor can it come from outward circumstances. It can come only 
from yourselves, from the spirit that is within you. You can- 
not choose what changes and chances are to befall you in the 
coming years, but you can choose to meet them with scrip 
that will be acceptable at any and all points of exchange; the 
ability to think; the willingness to work; the quality of 
perseverance; and the power of faith.” 

May these attend you, and may God bless you all along 
the way. 


Legal Aid 


TO ACHIEVE EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW FOR ALL PERSONS 


By CHARLES $ 


. RHYNE, Washington, D. C., President-Elect American Bar Association 


Delivered before Legal Aid Bureau of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., April 24, 1957 


O PROVIDE EQUAL justice under law to the poor and 
the rich, to the weak and the powerful alike has been 
the objective of free men since Magna Carta, and before. 

Lawyers above all others are, or should be, dedicated to 
chieving that objective. Discriminations in access to or avail- 
ibiliry of law and justice as between persons and groups of 
persons based upon riches or poverty are just as revolting as 
those based upon religion, race or color. The assurance of 
equal justice to the poor and the rich alike is one of the 
highest traditions of the bar. It is also one of the basic founda- 
tions upon which democracy exists and without which it will 
fail. Democracy depends upon making the machinery of 
justice so effective that every person will believe in and bene- 
fic from its impartiality and fairness. Injustice breeds anarchy 
und leads quickly to the destruction of democracy. 

[he law underlies our free institutions. And equal protec- 
tion of the law is one of the cornerstones of our governmental 
ystem. Law is rooted in justice. Justice is both its foundation 
and its objective. We, of the legal profession, must see to it 

sat the law and justice are available, not to just some of the 
people, but to all of the people. That, in essence, is the purpose 
of legal aid as I conceive it, and that is why legal aid is ‘one 
of the most important objectives of the organized bar. Justice 

if it is truly to be called justice—should be denied to no 
man no matter how unpopular his cause, how reduced his 
circumstances, or how heinous the charges against him. Our 
legal profession must not forget this basic principle despite 
the tremendous pressures of our age. Nor can it afford to 
ignore its own solemn obligations to make that principle a 
re ality. 

Here in the District of Columbia, the Bar Association has 
recognized these truths and the need for strengthening legal 
aid to achieve them. It has created a Commission on Legal Aid 


to evaluate what we are doing and what we should be doing 
in this all-important field. Out of the studies and recommen- 
dations of that Commission under Chief Judge Nathan Cay- 
ton's dynamic direction, I predict that Washington will be- 
come one of the real leaders in this field. In fact, the forward 
movement of legal aid all over our Nation in recent years is 
one of the brightest stars in the whole legal firmament. 

All men must be equal before the law. But unless someone 
stands ready to inform the poor man of his rights and to take 
his part against a stronger adversary, equality before the law 
is a myth. Without the services of lawyers equal access to law 
and justice does not exist. Legal aid, therefore, is not a form 
of charity to the destitute. It is not merely a worthy civic 
activity. It is a right. And it is the duty of the bar to secure 
that right, as laws are not self-enforcing. A successful and 
adequate system of legal aid should be a symbol and an 
instrument of the vitality and sense of dedication of our 
profession. Without universal availability of law and justice 
to all of our people the law becomes meaningless, something 
for the special privilege of the few. If law and justice are 
available only to the rich few and the poor cannot afford it, 
respect for the law and justice vanishes and the growth of the 
law ceases. Such a circumstance must not be allowed to occur 
in our Nation. 

As Mr. Justice Brennan said recently: 

“The very foundation upon which a democracy is 
founded and without which it must inevitably fail is that 
equal justice shall be available to all citizens. Nothing 
rankles more in the human heart than a brcoding sense 
of injustice. Illness we can put up with, but injustice 
makes us want to pull things down.” 

Make no mistake about it: If the bar fails in its obligation 
to provide legal aid to those who need it, the people wiil of 
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CHARLES S. RHYNE 





necessity demand of the government that # provide the legal 
counsel and services that they need. The government will not 
be able to ignore their demand, and we will be off and running 
on the road to socialization of the practice of the law. This 
catastrophe must be prevented. 

So today I ask you in our Nation’s Capital to help us mak« 
legal aid a reality by helping to make the law available to all 
of our people. Let us set an example for the legal profession of 
the whole Nation in this vital field. As lawyers we have certain 
duties and responsibilities which are public duties and respon- 
sibilities. 1 know of no duty of a lawyer that is more im- 
portant, however, than making the law equally available to 
every citizen. And nothing we can do means more in better 
public relations for our profession. Mr. Justice Burton put 
my appeal to you perfectly when he said: 


“Our profession, fundamentally, is one of service rather 
than of profit. Every member of it owes part of his time 
to clients in need of legal service who cannot pay for it. 
Often a lawyer may best serve that client by referring 
him to a legal aid society which a lawyer helps to support. 
But if the lawyer neither renders the service himself nor 
insures its adequate rendition by others, he is unfaithful 
to his profession and to his community.” 


Most of us cannot render actual legal aid to the indigent. 
But all of us can support legal aid financially. I ask you to 
face up to your duty and responsibility and make a real contri- 
bution to help put the legal aid drive for adequate funds over 
the top. By doing so you will get a real sense of pride and 
satisfaction in doing your part to see to it that no person is 
denied access to law and justice in our Nation's Capital. 

I will close by making one specific suggestion. We here in 
the District are ahead in this field in some instances such as 
our Commission and its survey, but I am sorry to report that 
we are behind the times in one serious respect. I want to sug- 
gest to my successor as President of the Bar Association of the 
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District of Columbia that he rectify the defect immediately. 
We have no District organization of lawyers’ wives such as 
exist in other cities and which are doing such excellent work 
in the field of legal aid. 

Legal aid is an ideal and most appropriate project for the 
lawyers’ wives. Because it is such a “natural,” they can lend 
glamor and material support to the “poor man’s law office 
and be to legal aid what the Gray Ladies are to hospitals and 
the Child Welfare League is to the social agencies. My own 
wife, and probably the wives of most of you spends many 
hours, and considerable money, working on a hospital board 
and for various charitable organizations. It has not occurred to 
our wives that in legal aid they are overlooking a much needed 
public service. In fact I doubt seriously that they know it 
exists at all. The “brooding sense of injustice” referred to by 
Mr. Justice Brennan would if properly explained excite their 
interest, their sympathy and their assistance. The record of 
what women have accomplished in other public service activi- 
ties indicates that they would be a great success in this en- 
deavor, That has been their experience in the few cities now 
having such organizations of lawyers’ wives. -. 

I do hope we will soon have our wives organized to do the 
job they are so ideally fitted to do in this vital field of com- 
munity service. 

I agree with Mr. Justice Burton, you are ‘unfaithful’ ‘to your 
profession and our community if you give neither of your 
time or money to support legal aid. You may wonder how 
much you should give to this work. I feel the least you can 
do is contribute the amount you ordinarily charge for one 
hour of your time to your clients. Here in our City most 
lawyers charge from $25 to $50 per hour. The least you can do 
here is to make such a contribution. 

I know that the members of our bar will not fail in shear 
task of giving legal aid the necessary financing to make it an 
actual living reality for all who need it. I ask each of you to 
dedicate yourself to that goal. 
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